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PREFACE. 


During  several  years  past  I  have  devoted  some  part 
of  the  leisure  afforded  by  an  extensive  practice  to  the 
task  of  collecting  information  on  the  errors  most 
prevalent  with  regard  to  the  management  of  infants 
and  children,  and  have  resolved — not  only  in  my  own 
sphere  of  personal  observation,  but  also  by  the  aid 
of  the  press — to  do  all  that  I  can  in  counteraction  to 
these  errors.  For  this  purpose  I  published,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  short  and  practical  essay  on  "  the  Diet 
of  Infancy  and  Childhood";  and,  more  recently,  I 
have  given  the  results  of  my  observations,  in  a  series 
of  articles  contributed  to  the  British  Mothers'  Maga- 
zine, and  the  Sanitary  Review.  In  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  many  friends  and  readers,  I  have  now 
reduced  my  notes  and  essays  to  a  more  compact  shape 
in  this  little  work. 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  present  day,  when  we  are  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  so  many  social  and  sanitary  wants,  it  is 
indispensable  that  there  should  be  a  just  distribu- 
tion of  labour ;  while  it  is  by  no  means  an  unfavour- 
able characteristic  of  every  labourer  in  the  one  wide 
field  of  sanitary  science,  that  he  should  see,  very 
clearly,  the  importance  of  his  own  special  department, 
and  be  disposed  to  claim  for  it  a  priority  in  its 
demands  on  our  attention. 

I  have  my  own  share  of  this  characteristic  ;  and — 
while  others,  not  without  reason,  are  calling  loudly 
for  improvements  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and 
for  other  measures  urgently  demanded  by  the  increas- 
ing population  of  our  towns — I  would  contend,  the 
right  management  of  infants  and  children  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  other  plans  of  social  amelioration.  What 
can  good  subsequent  measures  avail,  for  a  constitu- 
tion already  hopelessly  injured  by  errors  in  the  open- 
ing years  of  life  1 

"  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree 's  inclined." 

Who  can  say  how  deep  and  lasting  may  be  the 
results  of  early  error  1  The  vigorous  youth  and 
hardy  man  may  repel  a  thousand  morbific  influences 
that  deeply  aff'ect  the  impressible  constitution  of  in- 
fancy and  childhood ;  while  the  error  of  a  nurse  may 
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implant  in  the  child  the  evil  that  shall,  in  after  years, 
defy  the  skill  of  the  medical  man,  and  end  either  in 
a  premature  grave,  or  in  slow,  lingering  years  of 
infirmity  and  misery. 

The  advocates  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor, 
of  shortening  the  hours  of  toil,  or  of  confinement  in 
shops,  and  of  various  other  sanitary  reforms,  are  all 
labouring  for  classes  who  can  scarcely  aid  them- 
selves ;  but,  'par  excellence^  the  advocate  of  a  healthy 
training  of  infants  is  "  the  friend  of  the  helpless." 
The  child,  coming  into  a  world  of  which  he  is  utterly 
ignorant,  is  left  wholly  to  the  care  and  mercy  of 
those  whose  thought  and  experience  should  enable 
them  to  mould  truly  the  delicate  constitution  con- 
fided to  their  care.  When  its  natural  guardians  are 
ignorant  of  their  duties,  how  important  the  task  of 
the  medical  adviser,  who,  by  one  true  suggestion, 
may  prevent  the  errors  that  would  blight  the  happi- 
ness of  a  life ! 

Important  as  the  task  may  be,  it  is  equally  hopeful 
and  cheering  with  regard  to  its  results.  To  relieve, 
or  cure,  every  form  of  physical  sufi'ering  is  our  duty  ; 
but,  when  contrasted  with  our  preventive  services  in 
behalf  of  infancy  and  childhood,  how  comparatively 
inefficient  are  our  eiforts  to  grapple  with  the  diseases 
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of  later  stages  in  life  !  In  many  chronic  diseases,  we 
can  do  little  more  than  palliate  symptoms,  and  for 
the  infirmities  of  old  age  we  can  only  "  smooth  the 
passage  to  the  tomb  ; "  while,  by  a  timely  suggestion 
of  good  rules  of  training  for  infants,  we  may  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  vigorous  youth,  and  of  a  successful 
career  in  practical  life. 

Infant  life  may  be  truly  represented  as  so  delicate 
and  impressible  that,  by  our  acts  in  accordance  with 
or  in  opposition  to  its  nature,  we  may  stamp  upon  it 
health  or  disease,  physical  happiness  or  misery,  that 
shall  en-dure  as  long  as  life  itself.  How  strange, 
then,  that  we  should  confide  it  to  the  care  of  those 
who  are  not  only  ignorant  of,  but  have  never  even 
attempted  to  study,  the  laws  of  its  constitution, — in 
other  words,  the  rudiments  of  physiology  !*  Surely 
the  time  is  coming  when  these  laws — the  laws  of  our 
own  being  and  happiness — will  form  a  leading  part 
of  the  curriculum  in  all  our  schools,  whether  for 


*  More  might  be  said  on  this  important  topic;  but  the  work  is 
already  well  done,  in  an  admirable  and  cheap  little  publication — a 
"  Note  on  Teaching  Physiology  in  the  Higher  Schools",  by  Dr.  Acland, 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  Oxford ;  and  in  an  excellent  article, 
entitled  "  Physiology :  Its  Place  in  General  Education",  in  the  Sanitaky 
Review,  April  1858. 
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boys  or  girls.  Can  any  mode  of  "  education"  be 
more  unworthy  of  the  name  than  that  which  "  crams" 
the  memory  of  a  child  with  the  names  of  "  all  the 
mountains,  capes,  and  rivers  in  Europe,"  and  leaves 
him  ignorant  of  the  plainest  rules  of  diet,  exercise, 
and  general  regimen  1 

We  confide  the  care  of  delicate  flowers  to  the 
florist,  who  has  studied  their  habits  ;  we  refuse  to 
entrust  a  watch,  worth  only  a  few  guineas,  to  the 
hands  of  an  unskilful  mechanic  ;  cooking  becomes  a 
science  in  our  day,  and  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  an 
art  in  dressing  well  our  most  common  vegetables  ; — 
yet  we  leave  the  delicate  and  complicated  structure 
of  infant  life  to  the  care  of  nurses  and  trainers  who 
have  scarcely  the  notion  that  there  exists  such  a 
science  as  physiology  ! 

To  remedy  this  prevalent  error,  medical  men  of 
experience  must  write  plainly  for  the  people.  In 
endeavouring  to  fulfil  my  own  part  of  our  common 
duty,  I  have,  on  the  whole,  avoided  technical  terras, 
have  chosen  familiar  illustrations  derived  from  facts 
commonly  observed,  and,  generally,  have  written, — I 
trust, — so  that  young  mothers,  nurses,  and  others  who 
have  the  care  of  children,  may  read  and  understand, 
without  any  greater  tax  on  their  attention  than  would 
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be  demanded  by  several  branches  of  education  far  less 
important  than  the  topics  to  which  the  following 
pages  are  devoted. 


Bedford,  January  28th,  1859. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Among  all  the  physical  evils  now  occupying  the  attention  of 
men  who  devote  their  studies  to  the  question  of  Public 
Health,  there  can  be  none  more  important  than  the  excessive 
mortality  of  infants  which  marks  our  present  stage  of  civil- 
isation. When  we  read — not  in  the  coloured  statements  of 
a  declamatory  writer,  but  in  the  Report  of  the  Eegistrar- 
General  (1849) — that,  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  in  the  city 
of  Manchester  alone,  "  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-two  children  perished,  over  and  above  the  mortality 
natural  to  mankind",  we  feel  compelled  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  such  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  infant  Kfe.  Some  of 
these  causes  are  doubtless  peculiar  to  that  dense  centre  of 
our  manufacturing  population ;  but  that  there  are  other  and 
more  general  causes,  not  confined  to  any  particular  localities, 
but  everywhere  contributing  to  swell  the  sum  of  infant  mor- 
tality, will  be  clearly  shown  by  the  following  tables  of  grave- 
yard statistics. 

In  order  that  we  may  see  in  their  true  significance 
the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  our  infantile  popvilation  is  entirely  free  from 
many  of  the  evils  which  cause  excessive  mortality  among 
adults.    Intemperance,  dissipation,  over-work  and  anxiety, 
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tlie  fatal  accidents  so  frequent  in  several  perilous  occupa- 
tions— these,  and  many  other  causes  of  a  preternatural  ratio 
of  adult  mortality,  must  be  entirely  left  out  of  our  calcula- 
tions on  the  annual  sacrifice  of  infant  life.  In  other  words, 
according  to  the  ratio  by  which  these  causes  make  an  in- 
crease of  adult  mortality,  they  should  show  a  decrease  in  the 
mortality  of  infants.  But  our  tables  will  show  that  the 
special  causes  of  mortality  in  infancy  and  childhood  are  either 
so  numerous  or  so  potent,  that  they  are  found  sufficient,  not 
only  to  counterbalance  the  considerable  sum  of  circumstances 
favourable  to  infant  lives,  but  also  to  raise  their  average  mor- 
tality far  above  that  of  adults  !  These  remarks  may  serve  to 
explain  the  assertion,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  infancy 
to  those  in  adult  age  is,  when  all  circumstances  are  con- 
sidered, even  greater  than  the  following  tables  show !  For 
if  A.  ought  to  have  been  a  gainer  to  the  amount  of  four,  but 
finds  himself  a  loser  to  the  amount  of  four,  it  follows  that  he 
has  lost  eight.  Just  so,  these  tables  show  that  our  infant 
population  loses  more  lives  within  the  first  five  years,  than 
our  adult  population,  in  any  subsequent  average  period  of  five 
years,  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  twelve  to  one  ;  but  it  must  also  ba 
considered,  that  it  ought  to  have  gained  by  the  exemptions 
and  advantages  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Consequently, 
the  value  of  these  exemptions  must  be  added  to  the  sum  of 
excessive  infantine  mortality,  in  order  to  give  the  total  loss. 

The  total  disproportionate  mortality  of  infancy  has  never 
been  exhibited  in  a  strict  statistical  form.  Yet  the  following 
Tables,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  a  strictly  rural  district 
(Bedford),  from  the  General  Reports  for  England  and  Wales, 
and  from  the  returns  of  various  continental  states,  shew  that 
we  have  ample  grounds  for  a  suspicion  that  serious  errors  are 
prevalent  in  the  management  of  infancy. 
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TABLE  111. 

Number  of  Deaths  in  Infancy  and  Childhood,  as  compared  with  the 
Number  of  Deaths  occurring  at  all  ages,  in  England  and  Wales. 
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Date. 
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TABLE  IV. 

Ntmnher  of  Deaths  in  Infancy  and  Childhood,  as  cotnpared  with  the 
Ntomber  of  Deaths  at  all  ages,  in  various  Continental  States. 
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399,130 
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15,540 

8,513 
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25 
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1 

A  glance  at  these  tables  will  suffice  to  show  the  very- 
large  relative  mortality  in  infancy  and  childhood.  It  is  well 
known  that  children  are  remarkably  susceptible  to  all  the 
injurious  agents  which  tend  to  shorten  life,  and  when  such 
agents  exist  in  fuU  force,  the  mortality  in  early  life  becomes 
excessive.    In  Manchester,  for  instance,  it  is  calculated  that 
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one-half  of  all  the  children  die  before  they  reach  the  age  of 
five  yeai's.  In  healthy  country  districts  the  infantile  morta- 
lity is  much  less.  Of  a  thousand  born  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, two  hundi'ed  and  twenty-one  will  die  under  five  years 
of  age,  showing  a  mortality  less  by  half  than  that  of  Man- 
chester. One-fourth  of  all  the  children  born  in  England 
die  before  they  reach  their  fifth  birthday, — 

"  An  unripe  harvest  for  the  scythe  of  death." 

Here  is  the  strongest  possible  argument  for  sanitary  im- 
provement, and  for  the  difi"usion  among  the  mothers  of  Eng- 
land, of  correct  principles  relating  to  the  management  of 
infancy  and  childhood. 

The  question  next  arises — what  are  the  causes  of  this  ex- 
cessive mortality  ?  They  may  be  found  under  the  following 
general  divisions : — First.  Original  constitutional  debility, 
or  hereditary  disease.  Secondly.  Acute  diseases,  such  as 
measles,  hooping-cough,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  Thirdly.  Our 
general  want  of  sanitary  measures,  giving  rise  to  pollution 
of  the  atmosphere.  Fourthly.  Mismanagement  with  regard  to 
diet  and  regimen  in  the  nursery. 

Of  these  four  causes  of  mortality,  the  first  three  are  common 
to  all  ages  :  the  last  alone  is  peculiar  to  infancy.  The  first 
is  doubtless  an  item  of  some  importance.  Of  the  second  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  amount  of  infant  mortality  resulting 
from  acute  diseases  might  be  greatly  diminished  by  such  a 
course  of  nursery  government  as  would  invigorate  the  con- 
stitutions of  children.  This  is  obvious.  Every  nurse  knows 
that  measles,  or  hooping-cough,  proves  fatal  to  the  delicate 
child,  but  passes  almost  harmlessly  by  the  robust.  Respect- 
ing the  third  general  cause  I  will  remark,  that  the  want  of 
eflScicnt  sanitary  measures,  which  presses  so  heavily  on  the 
health  of  the  entire  population,  must  obviously  be  especially 
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injurious  to  the  delicate  frame  of  infancy  ;  so  much  so  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  we  might  take  infantile  mortality  as  a  cri- 
terion of  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  neighbourhood.  Thus, 
in  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  London,  one  may  find  wretched 
men  and  women  who,  when  questioned  on  their  own  health, 
will  reply  that  they  are  "  well"  (though  that  is  not  true) ; 
but  ask  the  women  "  where  are  their  children,"  and  one  may 
probably  extort  such  facts  as  that  "  one  has  only  a  solitary 
child  left  out  of  seven,"  and"  another  has  huried  thirteen!"* 

But  making  a  full  allowance  for  the  operation  of  these 
general  causes,  there  must  still  be  left  a  heavy  balance  of 
infant  mortality  to  be  ascribed,  chiefly  or  solely,  to  mis- 
management in  the  nursery. 

To  this  last  cause  of  infantile  mortality  I  shall  exclu- 
sively devote  attention  in  the  following  articles.  The  rea^ 
son  for  thus  giving  it  the  priority  is,  that  I  regard  it  as 
surely  and  easily  preventible ;  and  the  object  is,  to  point 
out  the  two  simple  means  of  its  prevention : — (1.)  An  in- 
creased attention  to  the  subject  on  the  part  of  medical  men; 
(2.)  Soiind  instructions  for  mothers  and  nurses.  On  the 
first  of  these  preventive  means  I  may  venture  to  give  a 
hint  to  my  professional  brethren  ;  but  my  chief  purpose  is 
to  assist  in  popularising  the  instructions  that  should  be  im- 
parted to  every  mother  and  every  nurse  of  childi-en. 

If  we  would  diminish  the  excessive  mortality  of  infancy, 
and  prevent  the  numerous  cases  of  physical  misery  in  adults 
resulting  from  mismanagementm  the  nursery,  we  mustnotonly 
popularise  sound  instruction  of  mothers  and  nurses,  but  must 
also  urge  the  necessity  for  a  greater  degree  of  attention  to  the 
subject  on  the  part  of  medical  men,  both  lecturers  and  practi- 
tioners. The  topics  belonging  to  infantile  hygiene  should,  it  is 

*  Godwin's  London  Sliadows,  p.  70. 
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conceived,  forni  no  inconsiderable  part  of  every  course  of  lec- 
tures on  midwifery  and  diseases  of  children.  Unfortunately, 
tliese  topics,  seeming  so  simple  and  easy  that  few  will  take  the 
pains  to  study  them,  are,  too  often,  passed  over  lightly  and 
briefly.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  young  prac- 
titioner fresh  from  the  schools,  who  has  carefully  studied  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body ;  who  has  studiously  followed 
the  surgeon  round  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  and  has  con- 
stantly attended  the  operating  theatre ;  who  prides  himself 
on  his  dexterity  in  amputating  a  limb  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
waits  impatiently  for  his  first  hernia  operation — this  prac- 
titioner, so  far  well  educated,  may,  after  all  his  studies,  be 
puzzled  when  required  to  prescribe  the  best  course  of  diet 
for  a  newly-born  babe  deprived  of  its  natural  source  of 
nutriment !  The  medical  man  who  could  save  life  even  in 
a  rare  case  of  surgical  difficulty,  may  sacrifice  the  life  of  a 
healthy  infant  for  want  of  knowledge  of  a  few  plain  natural 
laws  of  diet  and  regimen  !*  Surely,  here  is  an  inconsistency 
that  ought  to  be  removed,  as  speedily  as  possible,  from  our 
plan  of  studies. 

A  well  educated  medical  man  should  be  prepared  for  any 
case  that  7nay  occur  in  the  course  of  his  practice ;  but  especi- 
ally for  cases  that  mtcst  demand  his  notice  almost  every  day.  It 

*  We  append  one  example'of  almost  ludicrous  mismanagement,  which  was 
happily  corrected  before  it  could  reach  a  fatal  ciisis.  After  a  lady's  confine- 
ment, it  was  found  advisable  to  use  an  embrocation  to  relieve  difficulty  of 
lactation.  The  precaution  of  washing  the  breast  before  attempting  to  suckle 
the  infant  was  neglected  !  Very  naturally,  the  infant,  disgusted  by  the  strong- 
smelling  oils,  refused  to  take  the  breast.  This  led  to  a  second  mistake — the 
determination  to  bring  up  the  child  by  hand ;  and  this  was  carried  into  effect 
in  almost  the  worst  possible  way.  The  stomach  was  crammed  with  thick 
pap;  cries  of  distress  were  mistaken  for  calls  of  hunger;  and  soon  all  the 
sufferings  of  infantile  dyspepsia  followed.  When  three  months  old,  the  child 
had  wasted  away  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  weighed  less  than  at  its  birth  !  At 
this  stage  it  was  rescued  from  mismanagement,  and  soon  began  to  thrive. 
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is  requisite  that  he  should  know  the  remedy  for  a  case  of  poi- 
soning by  aconite,andbe  able  to  treat  successfully  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  thigh-bone  ;  but,  in  rural  practice,  years  may 
pass  away  without  a  call  for  his  aid  in  such  cases,  while  he  can 
scarcely  pass  through  a  village  without  finding  some  example 
of  infancy  suffering  under  mismanagement.  It  may  seem, 
to  an  undisciplined  mind,  something  low  and  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  to  give  advice  on  the  preparation 
of  food  for  a  babe, — to  furnish  recipes  for  such  nursery 
dishes  as  panada,  crime  de  pain,  lait  de  poule  ;  but  it  remains 
true  that  on  such  apparent  trifles  depend  results  far  greater 
than  those  of  many  brilliant  operations  in  surgery.  Com- 
pare them.  After  the  best  exercise  of  skill  in  restoring  to 
use  the  fractured  limb  in  an  adult  or  aged  patient,  what  has 
been  done  ?  Probably  ease  and  comfort  have  been  secured 
for  a  few  remaining  years  of  life,  and  this  is  no  slight  boon. 
But  by  rescuing  an  infant  from  fatal  mismanagement,  a 
whole  life — perhaps  a  long  life — of  vigour  and  physical  hap- 
piness may  be  insured.  To  young  students  of  medicine  who 
are  tempted  to  overlook  homely  and  everyday  duties,  while 
exploring  the  subtleties  of  theory  or  rare  cases  in  practice, 
we  would  commend  the  philosophy  inculcated  by  Milton  : — 

"  Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle,  but  to  Imoio 
That  ivMch  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom." 

In  the  NURSERY,  our  attention  to  a  few  simple  rules  of 
diet  and  regimen  may  secure  that  basis  of  physical  happi- 
ness, a  vigorous  constitution ;  or  otu-  errors  may  inflict  inju- 
ries for  which  the  utmost  resources  of  medical  science  can 
supply  no  remedy.  And  so  closely  are  mind  and  body 
united  in  this  life,  that  even  the  moral  character  of  the  man 
may  be  affected  by  errors  in  the  physical  treatment  of  the 
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infant.  I  might  cite  painful  examples  to  support  this 
assertion ;  but  it  may  suffice  here  to  refer  to  one — the  abuse 
of  alcoholic  stimulants,  sometimes  administered  to  children 
by  ignorant  nurses.  Of  this  more  may  be  said  in  another 
place. 

Proper  Diet  of  Infancy.  It  might  be  supposed  that  every 
parent  and  every  nurse  would  understand  that  the  best 
nutriment  for  the  babe  is  that  supplied  by  the  maternal 
breast ;  but  medical  interference  is  often  required  to  enforce 
this  simple  truth,  to  explain  its  full  importance,  to  show  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  good  substitute  for  the  natural  diet,  or 
to  reprove  the  errors  or  unworthy  motives  that  would  allow 
any  slight  inconvenience  to  deprive  a  child  of  its  proper 
nutrition.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  fact  too  frequent  in  this 
country,  that  the  infant  is  consigned  to  the  risk  of  artificial 
feeding,  or  to  the  care  of  a  hired  nurse,  in  cases  where  no 
necessity  for  such  departure  from  nature's  order  exists.  If 
mothers  could  see  and  understand  this  evil  in  all  its  bear- 
ings,— if  they  could  follow  the  destiny  of  the  child  banished 
from  the  breast,  and  watch  its  gradual,  daily  decline,  and 
death  for  want  of  its  natural  food — they  would,  we  believe, 
in  many  cases,  make  greater  efforts  to  fulfil  their  duty  to 
their  own  offspring. 

In  cases  where,  happily,  it  is  resolved  that  the  child  shall 
have  its  natural  diet,  some  hours,  or  perhaps  days,  may  elapse 
before  the  secretion  of  milk  is  ready.  Here  medical  advice 
is  required  to  correct  the  prejudices  of  nurses,  who  do  not 
understand  that,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  an  infant  is  well 
able  to  bear  a  fast  of  twelve  hours  immediately  after  its  birth. 
In  this  interval,  while  the  flow  of  the  mother's  milk  is  de- 
ferred, the  nurse  is  too  commonly  anxious  to  supply  the 
supposed  want  by  pouring  gruel  or  panada  into  the  child's 
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Stomach ;  and  the  consequent  indigestion  and  flatulence  arc, 
perhaps,  treated  with  "  dill-water"  or  some  other  carmina- 
tive. This  process  is  useless  and  mischievous ;  but  when 
there  occurs  a  delay  of  some  days  in  the  secretion  of  milk, 
the  child  must  be  supplied  with  the  nearest  possible  imita- 
tion of  its  natural  diet.  This  will  be  found  in  a  mixture  of 
cow's  milk  and  warm  water  in  equal  parts,  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  refined  sugar. 

In  many  instances,  nurses  are  found  too  ready  to  suggest 
to  the  mother  that  her  strength  is  inadequate  to  the  duty  of 
suckling  her  infant.  The  experienced  medical  man  will 
easily  put  aside  imaginary  difficulties.  He  will  assure  the 
mother  that  her  power  to  nourish  the  infant  is  sufficient, 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  food.  The  child  will  be  rescued 
from  false  treatment,  and  restored  to  the  breast ;  and  the 
secretion  of  milk,  thus  encouraged  by  its  natural  stimulus, 
will  soon  be  found  copious  enough. 

The  diet  of  the  nursing  mother  should  be  the  same  in 
quality  as  before  her  confinement ;  but,  through  increase  of 
appetite,  she  may  require  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of 
food,  which  should  always  be  simple — not  rich  and  stimu- 
lating. The  common  error  of  partaking  too  freely  of  wine,  ale, 
or  porter  during  the  period  of  suckling,  should  be  avoided. 
Occasionally  the  action  of  the  bowels  may  require  the  aid  of 
medicine  ;  but  aperients  should  be  selected  carefully,  as  they 
must  affect  the  quality  of  the  milk,  and  consequently  the 
health  of  the  child.  Frequent  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
the  use  of  a  tepid  shower-bath,  or  sponging  the  body  with 
tepid  or  cold  water,  may  be  strongly  recommended  to  the 
nursing  mother. 

So  far,  we  have  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
mother  obeys  the  dictates  of  nature  and  nurses  her  own 
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child.  It  would  be  imiDossible  to  insist  too  strenuously  on 
this  point,  as  it  seriously  affects  the  question  of  public 
health.  Let  not  the  infant,  for  any  trivial  reasons,  be  exiled 
from  the  mother's  breast.  Let  nothing  less  than  disease,  or 
physical  inability,  deprive  the  child  of  its  natural  nutrition. 

In  cases  where  the  mother  either  cannot,  or,  on  medical 
authority,  must  not  suckle  her  own  child,  the  choice  of  a 
suitable  wet-nurse  will  require  consideration.  If  we  are 
careful  of  the  quality  of  animal,  food  given  to  adults,  how 
much  more  studious  ought  we  to  be  in  selecting  the  first 
nutriment  of  the  sensitive  infant !  In  age,  constitution,  and 
temperament,  it  is  well  that  the  wet-nurse  should,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  resemble  the  mother  :  of  course,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  any  morbid  traits  in  the  latter.  Sound  health,  regular 
appetite,  clear  complexion,  good  temper,  freedom  from  every 
sign  of  cutaneous  or  scrofulous  diseases — these  are  some  of 
the  chief  marks  of  the  eligible  wet-nurse.  Her  milk  should 
be  thin,  and  of  a  bluish-white  colour  and  sweet  taste  ;  and, 
after  standing  awhile  in  a  vessel,  should  throw  up  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  cream.  If  dropped  in  water,  it  should 
assume  a  light  cloudy  appearance,  and  not  fall  to  the  bottom 
in  thick  drops.  The  diet  of  the  wet-nurse  should  be  gener- 
ous, yet  temperate.  Indulgence  in  ardent  spirits  must  be 
strictly  prohibited  ;  and,  if  stimulus  is  required,  a  moderate 
quantity  of  pure  malt  liquor,  such  as  Bass's  or  Allsopp's  ale, 
may  be  allowed.  When  the  nurse  is — as  she  should  be — 
competent  to  the  discharge  of  her  duty  in  nourishing  the 
infant,  no  other  kind  of  food  should  be  given.  To  give  solid 
food,  such  as  houilUe  (flour  boiled  in  cow's  milk),  while 
there  is  a  good  supply  of  far  superior  nutriment  in  the  breast, 
is  a  gross  folly. 

Mauriceau  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  healthy  child  which 
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■was  fed,  on  the  third  day  after  its  birth,  with  houillie  (or  flour 
boiled  in  milk).  The  consequence  was,  that  the  infant  died 
under  a  severe  attack  of  colic  attended  with  convulsions. 
There  can  be  no  need  of  any  artificial  food,  if,  during  the 
first  five  or  six  months,  the  infant  is  applied  to  the  breast  at 
regular  intervals  of  about  three  or  four  hours,  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  The  appetite  of  the  child  can  be  thus  duly 
understood  and  satisfied  by  regularity  of  attention.  "  A 
single  ounce  of  milk",  says  Dr.  Combe,  "  well  digested,  will 
nourish  more  than  double  the  quantity  when  it  oppresses  the 
still  feeble  stomach." 

Diet  of  a  Premature  Child.  Perhaps  this  will  be  the 
most  suitable  place  for  a  few  hints  on  the  nursing  of  children 
prematurely  born.  Immediately  on  the  premature  birth  of 
an  infant  (when  there  is  hope  that  it  may  live),  a  healthy 
nurse  should  be  found,  so  that  the  infant  may  at  once  be 
nourished  with  natural  food,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  mother's  milk.  It  is  desirable,  in  such  a 
case,  that  the  nurse  should  have  small  nipples,  such  as  may 
be  inclosed  within  the  lips  of  the  infant.  If  it  be  too  feeble 
to  suck,  the  artificial  milk,  before  alluded  to,  must  be  ad- 
ministered by  means  of  a  small  teaspoon.  Its  feeble  stomach 
and  digestive  powers  will  require  but  a  small  quantity  at  a 
time,  perhaps  not  more  than  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  the 
mixture  of  milk  and  water,  but  at  shorter  intervals — say 
every  hour  or  two,  unless  longer  sleep  should  prevent. 

There  is  a  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  children  born  at 
the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  and  against  the  surviving  of 
eight  months'  children.  This  notion,  however,  is  entirely 
without  reasonable  foundation  ;  for  it  is  a  fact  ascertained  be- 
yond doubt,  that  the  seven  months'  child  has  a  less  chance  of 
living  than  one  of  eight  months,  as  the  latter  has  a  less 
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chance  than  the  child  at  the  full  period  :  but,  with  careful 
and  delicate  attention,  both  the  seven  months'  and  the  eight 
months'  child  will  be  likely  to  live.  It  need  hardly  be  said, 
that  attention  to  a  strictly  natural  diet  is  of  especial  import- 
ance in  such  cases. 

Wemiing.  Weaning  implies  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
infant  from  the  breast,  and  a  careful  substitution  of  other  food 
in  the  place  of  the  nurse's  milk.  The  younger  the  infant, 
the  greater  the  care  required  in  the  choice  of  food  adapted 
to  its  digestive  organs.  We  are  easily  guided  by  nature  to 
determine,  in  all  normal  cases,  the  proper  time  of  weaning. 
It  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  teeth ;  and, 
therefore,  should  generally  take  place  between  the  seventh 
and  the  twelfth  month.  Here  we  would  offer  a  word  of 
caution  against  protracted  suckling.  Constitutions  capable 
of  nursing  with  impunity  a  strong  healthy  child  for  some 
length  of  time  beyond  twelve  months,  are  but  rarely  met 
with;  and  medical  men  frequently  observe  the  injurious 
effects  of  such  attempts,  both  to  mother  and  child.  What 
these  injurious  effects  are,  it  is  not  our  province  in  this  chap- 
ter to  describe,  but  the  opportunity  could  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  thus  briefly  adverting  to  them. 

If  weaning  have  been  determined  ujjon,  a  proper  quantity 
of  the  best  diet  should  now  be  regularly  given  at  intervals  of 
about  three  hours  each,  and  the  child  should  no  longer  be 
disturbed  by  a  want  of  food  during  the  night.  To  avoid 
this,  a  sufiicient  meal  should  be  given  a  short  time  before  the 
infant  goes  to  rest,  and  it  should  be  fed  early  every  morning. 
A  common  plan  is  to  wean  the  child  during  the  day,  and  for 
some  time  to  continue  to  nurse  it  during  the  night ;  and  this 
is  unobjectionable,  provided  the  mother  do  not  allow  the 
child  to  convert  the  night  season  into  a  regular  period  of 
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feasting.  Should  the  child  fall  into  this  bad  habit,  the 
mother  will  rise  in  the  morning  exhausted  and  unrefreshed, 
and  the  child's  digestive  organs  will  probably  become  dis- 
ordered. To  guard  against  this,  let  the  breast  be  given  at 
longer  intervals  during  the  night,  and  its  artificial  food  as 
late  at  night  and  as  early  in  the  morning  as  convenient. 

But  of  what  materials  should  the  diet  now  consist? 

Food  during  and  after  weaning  should  not  difier  too  much 
from  the  qualities  of  the  previous  milk  diet.  To  make  the 
change  from  the  breast  to  the  new  diet  gradual,  the  infant 
should  be  allowed  to  take  a  little  soft  and  mild  food,  such  as 
wholesome  bread  steeped  in  milk  and  water,  as  soon  as  any 
teeth  have  appeared,  and  thus  he  will  be  gradually  prepared 
to  leave  the  breast.  But,  even  after  weaning,  the  diet  should 
still  be  mild,  such  as  rice,  oatmeal-gruel,  panada,  or  biscuits 
steeped  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  milk  and  sugar, 
and  gradually  other  similar  articles  of  food  may  be  added. 
The  yolks  of  lightly  boiled  eggs  are  rich  in  nutritious  matter. 
The  lait  de  poule,  a  French  preparation,  may  be  made  by 
shaking  or  beating  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  more  than  half 
a  pint  of  water  sweetened  with  a  little  sugar.  Hard^s  farina- 
ceous food,  Leman's  tops  and  bottoms,  or  Dodson's  biscuit- 
powder,  may  be  tried  ;  or,  if  these  disagree  with  the  stomach, 
weak  beef-tea,  veal  or  mutton  broth,  without  fat,  and  mixed 
with  an  eqvial  quantity  of  farinaceous  food  and  a  few  grains 
of  salt.  Bullock's  Semola,  a  preparation  of  the  gluten  from 
wheat,  is  a  light,  digestible,  and  nutritious  article  of  food  for 
infants  and  invalids,  which  I  have  frequently  recom- 
mended, and  found  to  agree  well  with  the  stomach,  when 
other  preparations  and  kinds  of  food  had  failed.  No  general 
rule  as  to  the  particular  food  which  will  be  suitable  during 
the  process  of  weaning  can  be  laid  down  ;  for  in  practice  it 
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is  repeatedly  observed  that  one  kind  of  food,  which  agrees 
remarkably  well  with  one  child,  as  decidedly  disagrees  with 
another.  The  general  principles  which  have  been  insisted 
on  must  be  followed,  namely,  of  giving  sufficiently  thin  and 
light  food,  and  not  in  too  large  quantity ;  and  selection  must 
be  made,  after  sufficient  trial,  of  that  particular  preparation 
which  suits  best  the  stomach  of  the  child. 

Salt  and  sugar  are  the  only  proper  condiments  to  be 
allowed  in  the  food  of  children.  Though  I  have  strong 
objections  to  the  use  of  sweetmeats,  I  would  not  deny  the 
use  of  sugar,  which  is  a  luxury  that  may  be  safely  enjoyed 
in  moderation.  A  due  proportion  of  salt  should  always 
accompany  a  vegetable  diet. 

Beverage.  When  we  turn  to  consider  the  proper  beverage 
of  childhood,  we  meet  an  abuse  which  calls  for  the  severest 
reprehension.  One  might  imagine  that  all  persons  endowed 
with  common  sense  would  understand  that  pure  water,  with 
or  without  a  proportion  of  milk,  or  well  made  toast-and-water, 
must  be  the  proper  drink  during  the  excitable  period  of 
childhood;  but  unhappily  we  are  compelled  to  advert  to  the 
fact,  that  some  parents  and  nurses — not  knowing  the  nature 
of  what  they  do,  have  the  pernicious  habit  of  administering 
to  children,  not  only  tea  and  coffee,  but  wine,  malt  liquors, 
or  even — generally  as  a  cure  for  some  slight  complaint — 
ardent  spirits  !  It  is  a  duty  to  explain  clearly  the  tendency 
of  this  practice.  It  tends  to  injure  the  child  and  the  future 
man,  not  only  physically,  but  also  morally.  Proofs  of  this 
are  unhappily  too  abundant:  there  can  be  no  dispute  on 
the  point.  Whatever  may  be  said  regarding  the  use  or  the 
abuse  of  wine,  ale,  or  spirits,  with  regard  to  the  adult  con- 
stitution, it  must  be  observed  that  on  the  delicate,  excitable, 
and  impressible  constitution  of  children,  such  stimulants  act 
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with  a  tenfold  pernicious  effect,  hurrying  on  the  circulation 
— naturally  quick  in  youth — vitiating  the  stomach,  disturb- 
ing the  nervous  system,  and  producing  an  undue  afflux  of 
blood  to  the  head.  Common  sense,  without  any  help  from 
physiology,  might  surely  put  down  the  practice  against  which 
we  direct  this  paragraph.  If  wine  or  other  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants are  suitable  medicines  to  revive  the  languid  circulation 
and  sustain  the  animal  warmth  in  cold  and  feeble  old  age, 
how  can  they  be  proper  articles  of  diet  for  the  precisely  con- 
trary condition  of  childhood  ?  The  fire  requii'ed  in  the  midst 
of  December's  snow  is  surely  not  wanted  in  the  height  of 
summer  warmth !  A  spur  to  the  youthful  pulse  is  surely  not 
required  when  it  naturally  runs  at  a  pace  which  would  indi- 
cate fever  in  an  adult !  Besides,  the  growth  of  the  appetite 
for  alcoholic  stimulants,  when  frequently  indulged,  is  well 
known  to  be  rapid ;  and  I  would  therefore  ask,  if  a  child 
of  six  years  of  age  is  allowed  to  drink  a  glass  of  port  or 
sherry  wine  then,  what  and  how  much  liquor  may  he  be  ex- 
pected to  take  when  he  is  a  man  of  sixty  ?  I  would  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule,  that  no  alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  tasted 
during  childhood.  The  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  cases 
which  should  be  referred  to  medical  treatment.  If  a  medical 
man  is  consulted  with  regard  to  administering  to  a  child  a 
dose  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  he  should  in  all  consistency 
be  consulted  before  such  a  medicine  diS  port  wine  is  given. 

Artificial  Feeding.  Hitherto,  I  have  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  that  the  infant  has  been  nourished  either  by  the 
mother  or  a  well  chosen  nurse.  But  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  higlily  improper  to  allow  the  mother  to 
suckle  her  own  babe,  while  it  may  be  difficult  to  employ  the 
services  of  a  good  wet-nurse.  In  such  a  case,  we  must,  with 
the  utmost  caution,  employ  a  system  of  artificial  feeding. 
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On  this  point  I  must  especially  request  parents  to  bestow 
the  greatest  care  and  attention ;  for,  as  the  mode  of  artificial 
feeding  is  plainly  a  deviation  from  the  plan  of  nature,  we 
should  study  to  make  such  a  breach  of  rule  as  small  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  will  allow.  A  very  considerable 
part  of  the  mortality  of  infants  reared  by  hand  is  the  result 
of  errors,  respecting  either  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  the 
artificial  food  administered. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  observe  that  where  an  infant  is 
to  be  brought  up  by  hand,  or  where  there  exists  a  probability 
that  ere  long  artificial  feeding  will  have  to  be  resorted  to,  it 
ought  not  to  be  put  to  the  breast  at  all ;  weaning  it  after  it 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  breast-milk  for  a  few  weeks,  is 
exposing  it  to  imminent  danger. 

According  to  the  principles  already  laid  down,  it  is  clear 
that  the  artificial  food  of  infancy  should  form  the  best  possible 
imitation  of  the  natural  milk  which  ought  to  be  the  diet  of 
the  infant.  In  order  to  succeed  in  this  imitation,  we  must 
carefully  study  the  properties  of  the  original.  Milk  is  the 
perfect  form  in  which  nature  presents  to  us  the  three  essen- 
tial constituents,  saccharine,  oily,  and  albuminous  matters, 
necessary  to  support  infant  life.  It  may  be  resolved  into 
three  organised  compounds,  which  we  may  designate  by  the 
familiar  terms,  cream,  curd,  and  whey.  These  three  consti- 
tuents vary  in  proportions  in  the  milk  of  various  animals,  as 
the  following  table  will  show : — 


Properties. 

Human. 

Cow's  milk. 

Goat's  milk. 

Asses'  milk. 

295 

4-48 

4-02 

1-82 

5-20 

3-13 

3-32 

0-n 

6-34 

4-77 

5-28 

0-08 

Saline  matters    . . 

0-45 

0-60 

0-58 

0-34 

85-00 

87-02 

80-80 

01-05 

Total  

]  00-00 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

1) 
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We  see,  in  the  above  table,  that  the  milk  of  the  cow  con- 
tains a  considerably  greater  proportion  of  casein  (or  cheese- 
like matter)  than  human  milk.  Now  it  should  be  observed 
that  this  casein  is  the  least  digestible  of  the  constituents  of 
milk ;  and  from  this  fact  we  learn  the  necessity  of  diluting 
cow's  milk,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  tender  organisation  of  the 
child.  The  milk  of  woman  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
butter  than  that  of  the  cow ;  and  hence  is  inferred  the  pro- 
priety of  adding  a  small  quantity  of  cream  to  the  diluted 
cow's  milk,  given  in  feeding  by  hand.  But  the  addition  of 
cream  is  not  so  important  as  the  proper  dilution  of  the  milk. 
The  foregoing  table  also  shows  us  that  it  is  proper  to  add  to 
the  diluted  cow's  milk  a  small  quantity  of  loaf  sugar,  to  in- 
crease its  resemblance,  in  the  saccharine  quality,  to  the  milk 
supplied  for  the  child  by  nature.  Moist  sugar  may  be  used 
occasionally,  if  the  infant's  bowels  are  confined  ;  but  let  this 
be  noticed — the  free  use  of  sugar  is  not  to  be  recommended ; 
it  tends  to  cloy  the  stomach  and  weaken  the  digestion,  thus 
producing  acidity,  sour  eructations,  and  flatulence. 

For  the  first  four  or  five  months,  let  a  mixture  of  fresh 
cow's  milk  and  pure  boiling  water,  in  equal  proportions, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  loaf  sugar,  be  used.  For  the  first 
fortnight  the  proportion  of  water  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously increased  to  two-thirds ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  best  mixture  for  a  healthy,  full  grown  infant,  will  be 
of  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month,  pure,  fresh,  undiluted  milk  may  be 
gradually  substituted  for  the  diluted  mixture.  If,  at  any 
time,  sickness  or  disorder  of  the  bowels  occur,  either  dimi- 
nish the  quantity,  or  try  it  somewhat  more  diluted,  until 
these  symptoms  subside.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  disorder 
of  the  stomach  or  bowels  is  produced,  and  the  infant  is  not 
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satisfied  with  the  above  mixture,  gradually  diminish  the 
quantity  of  water,  or  try  the  addition  of  one  ieaspoonful  of 
cream  to  four  ounces  of  the  mixture  of  milk  and  water. 

The  above  recipe  for  an  imitation  of  the  mother's  milk  may 
appear  to  some  nurses  as  a  very  poor  and  thin  sort  of  diet ; 
and  they  may,  consequently,  think  it  advisable  to  deviate 
from  it  by  now  and  then  giving  to  the  infant  more  sub- 
stantial fare,  in  the  shape  of  gruel,  panada,  or  some  other 
farinaceous  preparation.  Here  the  physician  has  to  contend 
with  a  very  obstinate  and  firmly  rooted  prejudice.  The 
nurse  imagines  that,  because  a  cup  of  gruel  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  nutriment  (even  for  an  adult)  it  must, 
therefore,  be  suitable  to  strengthen  the  infant,  and  never 
considers  that,  if  the  infant's  stomach  is  not  prepared  to 
digest  and  assimilate  such  food,  the  efiect  must  be  injurious. 
Frequent  observation  of  the  bad  consequences  of  this  pre- 
vailing error  among  nurses  leads  me  to  state  here,  empha- 
tically, that  an  infant  brought  up  by  hand  is  much  safer  and 
has  a  much  better  chance  of  thriving  with  the  said  mixture 
of  milk  and  water,  than  when  a  stronger  food  is  used. 
Why  ?  Because  the  former  is  well  digested,  while  the  latter 
is  not ;  and  all  indigestible  food  produces  irritation  and  op- 
pression. It  is  quite  certain  that  the  mortality  among  arti- 
ficially fed  infants  (which  is  confessedly  very  great)  may  be 
considerably  diminished  by  careful  attention  to  this  point. 

If  gruel,  panada,  and  similar  food  must  be  condemned, 
when  they  are  inconsiderately  administered  to  the  infant, 
what  must  be  said  of  the  practice  of  giving  to  a  toothless 
child  such  substances  as  solid  bread,  potatoes,  or  the  flesh  of 
animals — roast  beef,  for  instance.  One  might  think  that 
common  sense  would  sufiiciently  show  the  absurdity  of  such 
treatment.    Nature  has  given  to  all  creatures  intended  to 
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consume  flesh  suitable  teeth  to  tear  and  masticate  it,  and  the 
adult  human  being  is  furnished  with  such  teeth ;  but  look 
at  the  mouth  of  the  infant,  and  observe  for  what  purpose  it 
was  intended.  The  tender  and  toothless  gums,  the  soft,  full 
and  prominent  lips,  the  whole  formation,  admirably  adapted 
for  receiving  a  bland,  fluid  diet  by  suction,  but  totally  un- 
fitted for  mastication, — do  not  these  signs  clearly  show  the 
impropriety  of  giving  to  infants  the  diet  of  adults  ? 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  first  artificial  food 
proper  in  the  early  stage  of  infancy ;  let  it  be  considered  that 
the  stomach  is  small  and  unaccustomed  to  its  functions.  Let 
the  diet  of  the  infant  be  gently  given  in  small  quantities. 
Let  the  first  symptom  of  indifierence  be  noticed  as  a  sign 
that  the  appetite  is  satisfied  for  the  present.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  may  state  that  six  or  eight  tablespoonfuls  will  be 
enough  to  be  given  at  one  time.  It  is  true  that,  when  too 
much  is  given,  nature  ^infinitely  wiser  than  the  "  cramming 
nurse")  provides  a  remedy  for  the  evil  by  vomiting.  But 
even  this  very  emphatic  pronunciation  of  "  no  more !"  from 
the  stomach,  does  not  convince  the  nurse  of  her  error.  She 
only  observes  it,  and  says,  "  Ah,  'tis  a  good  sign !  the  child 
is  healthy."  This  again  is  an  error.  It  is  certainly  well 
that  the  stomach  can  thus  throw  off  the  superfiuous  matter, 
but  it  woTild  be  far  better  to  make  the  vomiting  unnecessary. 

It  will  be  understood,  from  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
propriety  of  imitating  the  mother's  milk  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  milk  and  water  should  always  be  given  neither 
hot  nor  cold,  but  warm.  The  milk,  however,  should  not  be 
warmed  over  a  fire  (for  by  boiling  its  nutritive  quality  is 
diminished),  but  only  by  the  admixture  of  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  water  previously  heated,  so  as  to  raise  it  to  the  tem- 
perature of  milk  from  the  breast,  namely,  from  ninety  to 
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ninety-five  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  and  in  all  cases  in  which 
care  is  needed,  a  thermometer  should  be  employed  in  order 
to  ensure  the  food  being  always  given  at  the  same  tempera- 
tui'e.  Great  care  is  necessary,  especially  in  towns,  in  order 
to  obtain  genuine  cow's  milk.  It  should  be  procured,  from 
time  to  time,  fresh  from  one  healthy  cow,  and  not  mixed  with 
the  milk  from  any  other  cow.  The  milk  sold  in  large  towns 
is  commonly  adulterated  with  chalk,  starch,  flour,  and  even 
still  more  objectionable  ingredients,  as  well  as  diluted  with 
water.  If,  however,  arrangements  cannot  be  made  to  pro- 
cure pure  fresh  milk  from  one  cow,  due  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  dilution  it  has  already  undergone — and  a 
smaller  quantity  of  water  will  be  required  from  the  first. 

Human  milk  is  alkaline,  and,  even  when  kept  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  shows  but  little  tendency  to  become  sour.  The 
milk  of  animals,  in  perfect  health,  likewise  invariably  pre- 
sents an  alkaline  reaction,  and  cows  when  at  grass  form  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Comparatively  slight  causes,  how- 
ever, exert  a  marked  influence  upon  the  milk  of  the  cow  in 
this  respect ;  and  if  the  animal  be  shut  up  and  stall-fed,  its 
milk  almost  constantly  acquires  a  strongly  acid  property,*  a 
fact  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms 
of  gastric  and  intestinal  disorder  so  often  produced  by  it  in 
the  case  of  children  brought  up  in  large  towns.  Whenever, 
therefore,  the  attempt  is  made  to  rear  an  infant  by  hand,  un- 
der circumstances  which  render  it  impossible  to  obtain  the 
milk  of  cows  which  are  at  pasture,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
milk  should  be  daily  tested,  and  that  any  acidity  should  be 


•  See  the  results  of  Dr.  Mayer's  observations  on  cows  in  Berlin  and  its 
neighbourhood,  in  a  valuable  paper  on  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Obstetric  Society  in  Berlin,  8vo,  Berlin,  1846  ;  and  Dr. 
West's  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood. 
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neutralised  by  the  addition  of  lime  water  or  of  finely-levi- 
gated chalk,  in  quantity  just  sufficient  to  impart  to  it  a 
slightly  alkaline  reaction.  If  the  bowels  are  inclined  to  be 
constipated,  carbonate  of  magnesia  may  be  substituted  for 
the  chalk.  The  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  this  acidity, 
and  of  the  various  adulterations  referred  to,  shews  the  ne- 
cessity, when  an  infant  who  is  brought  up  by  hand  fails  in 
health,  for  making  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  source  of  the 
milk  with  which  it  is  fed ;  and  for  examining  the  fluid  both 
chemically  and  under  the  microscope,  before  proceeding  to 
prescribe  remedies  for  ailments  which  may  be  caused  entirely 
by  the  unwholesome  nature  of  its  food. 

The  rules  which  have  been  given  for  artificial  feeding  will 
generally  be  found  to  succeed.  If  they  are  faithfully  carried 
out  in  all  cases  where  the  infant  cannot  be  nursed  by  its 
mother,  the  mortality  at  this  period  of  life  will  be  very  con- 
siderably diminished.  Among  many  illustrations  of  their 
successful  application  in  practice,  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing instance  :  A  mother  had  attempted  to  rear  by  hand 
nine  children  in  succession,  in  consequence  of  a  physical  in- 
ability to  nurse  them  herself ;  and  each  of  them  had  died 
before  it  had  reached  the  age  of  twelve  months.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  an  improper  diet  had  been  used.  After  the  tenth 
confinement,  the  child  was  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  herein  laid  down,  and  is  now  living  and  healthy. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  some  rare  cases  occur, 

in  which  every  attempt  to  rear  a  child,  by  the  most  judicious 

course  of  artificial  feeding,  will  fail.    Five  cases  of  this  kind 

have  come  under  my  notice.    A  state  of  stupor  comes  on, 

which  gradually  terminates  fatally.    The  remedy,  of  course, 

is  a  healthy  wet-nurse.* 

*  See  a  paper  on  Infantile  Coma,  by  tlie  author,  Medical  Times,  October  11, 
1851 ;  or  Half-Yearly  Abstract  of  Ibo  Medical  Sciences,  vol. 
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Injurious  Effects  of  Narcotics.  When  the  rules  of  in- 
fantine health  are  disregarded  by  mothers  and  nurses  ;  when 
food  wrong  in  quality  or  excessive  in  quantity  is  habitually 
given;  when  cleanliness,  sufficient  repose,  gentle  exercise 
and  pure  air  have  been  neglected,  we  must  expect  the  infant 
constitution  to  suffer.  Irritation,  wakefulness,  a  bloated  or 
emaciated  habit  of  body  and  peevishness  of  temper  will  pro- 
bably appear  as  the  results  of  such  mismanagement.  And 
now,  as  one  error  leads  to  another,  the  inexperienced  mother 
or  nurse,  having  first  produced  disease,  proceeds  to  exas- 
perate that  disease  by  the  most  mischievous  quackery — in 
short  by  "  drugging"  the  infant.  Its  cries  are  distressing,  it 
will  not  sleep ;  it  is  evidently  suffering  pain ; — the  pain  must 
be  allayed — the  child  must  be  put  to  sleep ; — but  what  are 
the  means  to  be  used  ?  Nature  calls  loudly  for  help,  and  re- 
ceives— poison !  An  ignorant  neighbour  informs  the  dis- 
tressed mother  of  the  wonderful  virtues  of  a  certain  elixir — 
"  Godfrey's  Cordial",  "  Dalby's  Carminative",  "  Poppy 
tea",  "  Diocodium  and  peppermint",  or  some  other  cloak  for 
opium.  In  one  respect  these  destructive  nostrums  fulfil 
their  promise.  The  cries  of  the  child  are  effectually  "stilled"  ; 
for,  in  many  cases,  he  is  soon  silent — ^in  the  grave  !  Let  it 
not  be  thought  that  we  write  too  strongly  of  this  murderous 
practice.  I  have  seen  even  in  the  course  of  my  own  ex- 
perience in  a  rural  district,  too  many  instances  of  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  narcotics  upon  children ;  but  it  is  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  that  the  practice  of  "  drugging"  is 
carried  on  in  a  wholesale  manner.  On  this  sad  topic  the 
Registrar-General  has  written  as  follows  : 

"  How  pitiful  is  the  condition  of  many  thousands  of 
children  born  into  the  world !  Here,  in  the  most  advanced 
nation  in  Europe,  in  one  of  the  largest  towns  of  England, — 
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in  the  midst  of  a  population  unmatched  for  its  energy,  in- 
dustry and  manufacturing  skill — in  Manchester — the  centre 
of  victorious  agitation  for  commercial  freedom — aspiring  to 
literary  culture — where  Percival  wrote  and  Dalton  lived — 
thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  children 
perished  in  seven  years,  over  and  ahove  the  mortality  natural 
to  mankind  !  These  '  little  children,'  brought  up  in  unclean 
dwellings  and  impure  streets,  were  left  alone,  long  days,  hy 
their  mothers  to  breathe  the  subtle  sickly  vapours — soothed 
by  opium,  a  more  '  cursed'  distillation  than  '  hebenon,'  and 
when  assailed  by  mortal  diseases — their  stomachs  torn,  their 
bodies  convulsed,  their  brains  bewildered,  left  to  die  without 
medical  aid  which,  like  hope,  should  '  come  to  all' — the 
skilled  medical  man  never  being  called  in  at  all,  or  only 
summoned  to  witness  the  death  and  sanction  the  funeral!"* 

Such  remarks,  I  trust,  are  only  required  by  the  most 
ignorant  mothers  and  nurses  in  the  lowest  grades  of  society. 
Yet  I  beg  leave  to  intimate  that  such  drugs  as  those  re- 
ferred to,  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  possession  of  nurses 
in  the  higher  classes  of  society.  The  mother  who  wishes 
her  infant  to  grow  up  with  "  a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy 
body",  cannot  guard  too  strictly  against  the  use  of  poisons. 

Diet  during  the  Second  Stage  of  Infant  Life.  I  have  now 
to  treat  of  the  second  stage  of  infancy,  namely,  of  that  beyond 
the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  in  which  other  articles  of  food 
may  be  added  to  the  milk-diet.  But  let  it  be  observed  that 
a  child  will  require  a  gradual  weaning  from  iCs  early  artificial 
diet,  as  from  the  breast.  The  first  deviation  from  a  purely 
liquid  diet  may  commence  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  month, 
and  may  consist  of  a  little  soft  bread,  steeped  in  hot  water, 

»  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages  in  England.  1841). 
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with  the  addition  of  fresh  cow's  milk  and  a  small  quantity  of 
sugar.  After  this  has  been  used  for  some  time,  some  light 
broth  may  be  given  to  vary  the  bill  of  fare ;  but  this  must 
be  free  from  fat  and  vegetable  matter. 

Valuations  of  diet  may  be  required  during  this  second 
stage  of  infancy;  but  the  rule  of  simplicity,  lightness,  and 
digestibility  should  always  be  observed.  A  diet  which  agrees 
well  with  one  child  will  sometimes  be  found  to  disagree  with 
another.  Thus,  prepared  barley  dressed  with  water  and  un- 
boiled milk  will  in  some  cases,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  be  found  to  agree  well  ;  in  others 
it  will  prove  too  laxative.  This  may  sometimes  be  obviated 
by  boiling  the  milk.  Or,  in  this  case,  genuine  arrow-root 
(well  cooked)  may  be  useful.  But  such  articles  as  arrow- 
root, sago,  or  tapioca,  should  never  be  wholly  depended  upon 
as  constituents  of  the  diet  of  infants ;  for  they  are  deficient  in 
some  of  the  requisite  elements  of  nutrition.  If  the  infant 
sufier  much  from  flatulence,  it  is  advisable  to  boil  a  few  card- 
way  seeds  in  water,  and  carefully  strain  it  before  mixing  it 
with  the  food. 

The  simplest  deviation  from  the  more  liquid  diet  to  which 
the  infant  had  been  accustomed  is  the  bread  and  milk  as 
recommended  above,  and  this  is  probably  the  form  of  food 
liable  to  the  least  risk  of  error  in  the  mode  of  its  preparation, 
and  should  be  persevered  with  if  it  is  found  to  agree  well 
with  the  infant.  In  order,  however,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  difierent  cases,  a  list  of  preparations  is  subjoined  in 
the  foot-note,  from  which  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  a 
selection  suitable  to  almost  every  case.*    Bear  in  mind  this 

*  1.  Bouillie  (a  French  preparation),  commonly  Icnotvn  in  this  country  as 
halted  Jlour  food,  may  he  safely  recommended  to  mothers,  as  well  wortliy  of  a 
trial.    It  is  made  by  roasting  very  gently  the  best  wheat-flour  in  a  slow  overij 
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rule  : —  W7ie7i  you  have  found  a  diet  which  evidently  agrees 
well  with  the  chiWs  constitution,  do  not,  for  the  sake  of 

and  afterwards  boiling,  or  rather  simmering  it  for  a  ccinsidevable  time,  either 
in  water  or  milk  and  water,  then  adding  a  little  sugar.  When  it  is  well  made, 
it  should  be  free  from  knots  or  lumps,  and  not  too  thick. 

2.  If  the  above  should  not  agree  with  the  infant  (although  it  often  does,  if 
properly  made)  the  boiled  flour  food  may  be  tried.  Take  a  pound  of  flour,  put 
it  in  a  cloth,  tie  it  up  tightly,  then  put  it  in  a  saucepanful  of  water,  and  let  it 
boil  four  or  five  hours  ;  then  take  it  out,  peel  off  the  outer  rind,  and  the  inside 
will  be  found  quite  dry,  which  grate.  A  small  quantity  of  this  boiled  flour 
should  be  made  into  food  in  the  same  way  as  gruel  is  made,  and  then  slightly 
sweetened  with  lump  sugar.  New  milk,  provided  it  agree  with  the  child,  may 
be  added  to  this  preparation. 

3.  A  French  spoon-food,  called  crime  de  pain,  may  be  prepared  according 
to  the  following  simple  recipe : — Take  a  few  slices  of  well-baked  bread,  and 
dry  them  well  (but  do  not  burn  them)  in  an  oven ;  then  infuse  them  in  water 
for  several  hours,  and  let  them  simmer  for  a  considerable  time,  adding  now 
and  then  a  little  more  water,  that  the  sop  may  not  become  too  thick.  Sweeten 
it  moderately,  and  add  (if  you  please)  a  few  dirops  of  orange-flower  water. 

4.  The  farinaceous  food  for  infants  prepared  by  Hards  of  Dartford,  Dod- 
son's  biscuit  powder,  or  Lemann's  preparations,  may  sometimes  be  used  with 
advantage. 

5.  Bullock's  semola  is  an  excellent  preparation,  of  very  uniform  strength, 
and  has  been  found  by  the  writer,  when  properly  cooked  according  to  the 
printed  directions  accompanying  it,  to  agree  remarkably  well  with  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  infant.  This  preparation  is  rich  in  gluten,  the 
pure  nutritive  or  flesh-niakiug  principle  of  wheat.  One  part  is  equal  in 
nntiitive  power  to  five  parts  of  wheaten  flour,  and  it  is  as  digestible  as  it  is 
nutritious.  The  manufacturer's  well  known  chemical  attainments  have  been 
usefully  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  a  really  valuable  article  of  diet,  both 
for  the  infant  and  for  the  invalid. 

0.  The  rusk  food  is  very  useful  in  some  cases,  and  may  be  made  with  rusks, 
boiled  for  an  hour  with  water,  which  should  then  be  either  strained  through 
a  sieve,  or  well  beaten  up  by  means  of  a  fork,  and  slightly  sweetened  with 
lump  sugar.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  select  good  rusks,  as  few  articles 
vary  so  much  in  quality. 

7.  Another  useful  food  is  the  top  crust  of  a  baker's  loaf,  boiled  for  an  hour 
with  water,  and  then  moderately  sweetened  with  lump  sugar.  If  at  any  time 
the  child's  bowels  should  be  costive,  raw  may  be  substituted  for  white  sugar, 
in  any  of  these  preparations;  and  should  moist  sugar  not  answer  ihe  pur- 
pose, a  small  lump  oi  manna  may  be  used  instead. 

8.  Rice  food  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — Soak  some  best 
rice  in  cold  water  for  an  hour;  strain,  and  add  fresh  water  to  the  rice  ;  then 
let  it  simmer  till  it  will  pulp  tlirough  a  sieve  :  put  the  pulp  and  water  into  a 
saucepan  with  a  lump  or  two  of  sugar,  and  again  let  it  simmer  for  a  quiu-ter 
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change  or  to  try  a  mere  exj)eriment,  make  alterations  in  that 
diet. 

Whatever  the  kind  of  food  may  be,  let  it  always  be  pre- 
pared immediately  before  use,  and  let  all  the  vessels  used 
in  cooking  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  The  food  should  be 
given  to  the  infant  at  a  tepid  or  lukewarm  temperature. 
Until  the  infant  is  old  enough  to  take  the  thicker  kind  of 
milk-sop,  preference  should  be  given  to  the  bottle,  rather 
than  to  the  spoon  or  to  the  boat.  The  bottle  should  be  made 
of  colourless  glass,  and  the  form  we  prefer  is  made  without 
the  opening  in  the  centre,  and  with  a  wide  opening  at  one 
end,  into  which  a  large  cork,  with  a  well-made  ivory  mouth- 
piece piercing  its  centre,  is  fitted.  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
most  convenient  and  cleanly  apparatus.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  it  very  clean,  or  the  particles  of  diet  adhering 
to  the  inside  will  ferment  and  produce  acidity.  To  avoid 
this,  the  most  convenient  way  is  to  use  two  bottles,  so  that 
one  may  be  thoroughly  well  cleansed,  while  the  other  is  in 
use.  Never  put  a  second  supply  of  food  upon  the  remains 
of  a  former,  unless  a  very  short  interval  has  elapsed,  and 
they  are  of  the  same  making.  The  tube  must  be  kept  clean ; 
if  an  artificial  teat  be  used,  very  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  it  sweet,  and  in  the  intervals  between  use  it  should 
be  kept  in  a  mixture  of  gin  or  whiskey  and  water. 

Diet  during  Childhood.    The  following  bill  of  fare  may  be 


of  an  hour.  A  portion  of  this  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk,  so  as  to  make  it 
of  the  thickness  of  cream,  and  should  be  given  by  means  of  the  bottle.  If  the 
bowels  are  much  relaxed,  the  milk  may  be  boiled,  but  not  otherwise. 

0.  The  following  is  a  good  food,  when  an  infant's  bowels  are  weak  and 
relaxed : — Into  five  large  spoonfuls  of  the  purest  water,  rub  smooth  one  des- 
sert-spoonful of  fine  flour.  Set  over  the  fire  five  spoonfuls  of  new  milk,  and 
put  two  lumps  of  sugar  into  it ;  the  moment  it  boils,  pour  it  into  the  flour 
and  water,  and  stir  it  over  a  slow  fire  twenty  minutes. 
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regarded  as  generally  sufficient  for  a  child  of  two  or  three 
years.  On  awaking  early  in  the  morning,  a  little  bread  and 
milk  may  be  given,  or  (while  the  child  is  too  young  to  eat 
solid  bread),  a  sop  of  bread  in  warm  milk.  The  child  will 
then  generally  sleep  again  for  an  hour  or  two.  A  second 
meal  may  consist  of  bread  softened  in  hot  water.  The  water 
being  drained  off,  milk  and  sugar  may  be  added.  This  may 
be  taken  about  nine  o'clock.  The  early  meal  will  pi-obably 
be  dispensed  with,  if  the  wholesome  practice  of  putting  the 
child  to  bed  early  in  the  evening  is  not  pursued — but  if  the 
mother  wishes  to  rear  a  healthy  progeny,  she  will  by  no 
means  neglect  this  important  point.  Between  one  and  two 
o'clock,  or  in  the  general  dinner  hour,  a  little  broth  made  of 
the  lean  part  of  beef  or  mutton,  or  chicken-broth,  with  a  slice 
of  bread,  will  make  an  excellent  meal.  When  a  sufficient 
number  of  teeth  show  that  the  child  is  able  to  masticate  solid 
animal  food,  a  little  beef  or  mutton  plainly  roasted  or  boiled, 
with  such  fresh  vegetables  as  potatoes,  turnips,  and  cauli- 
flowers,thoroughly  cooked,maybe  given.  Until  thorough  mas- 
tication of  the  solid  animal  food  can  be  performed  by  the  teeth, 
it  must  be  finely  divided,  in  fact  minced,  or  the  child  will  suffer 
from  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  and  innutrition.  The 
mother  must  not  be  satisfied  with  giving  directions  on  this 
point  to  the  nurse,  but-  must  see  that  it  is  properly  attended 
to.  Accustom  the  child  to  eat  its  food  slowly,  and  to  drink 
some  time  after  dinner.  Copious  draughts  during  the  time  of 
gating  should  be  avoided.  This  was  a  rule  laid  down  by 
Abernethy  in  reference  to  the  diet  of  adults,  and  the  habit 
should  be  commenced  during  childhood.  The  best  beverage 
for  children  is  toast-water,  freshly  made.  The  latest  meal — 
breg,d  and  milk — should  be  taken  at  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, not  later.    Soon  afterwards,  the  child  should  go  to  bed. 
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In  tlie  fourth  or  fifth  year,  the  bread  and  milk  may  be  given 
without  water.  At  this  age  also  the  early  meal  on  awaking 
in  the  morning  may  be  discontinued. 

This  course  of  food  will  not  suit  all  stomachs.  Meat  or 
broth  every  day  would  perhaps  lead  to  fulness  of  the  system 
in  some.  But  it  will  be  easy  to  observe  this,  and  accordingly 
to  lighten  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  diet.  A  lightly 
boiled  egg  may  occasionally  be  substituted  with  advantage 
for  meat.  Cocoa  is  a  more  suitable  beverage  for  children 
than  tea.  Ripe  fruits,  such  as  the  orange,  strawberries,  cur- 
rants, a  few  grapes  the  skins  being  rejected,  and  roasted 
apples,  may  be  allowed ;  but  stone-fruits  and  nuts  must  be 
avoided,  also  dried  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  figs.  What- 
ever variations  may  be  made,  let  the  whole  course  of  diet  be 
simple,  bland,  and  nutritious.  Avoid  pastry,  pork,  veal, 
salt-beef,  new  or  heavy  bread,  tea-cakes,  strong  tea,  sweet- 
meats, and  especially  (the  importance  of  this  point  will  bear 
repetition)  all  alcoholic  beverages.  That  mother  will  show 
sound  wisdom  who  keeps  her  children  as  long  as  possible 
ignorant  even  of  the  taste  of  ale,  wine,  and  spirits. 

To  conclude ;  the  principal  rules  already  explained  may 
be  here  recapitulated  in  brief  terms.  1.  In  all  normal  cases, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  all  cases  where  no  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulty or  objection  exists — the  infant  should  be  nourished  in 
nature's  own  inimitable  mode — by  the  mother.  In  this  way 
only  can  we  give  the  highest  human  security  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  infant  life  and  health.  2.  Avoid  the  common  error 
of  administering  medicine  or  indigestible  food  to  the  infant 
soon  after  its  birth.  3.  When  the  mother  is  not  able  to  nurse, 
let  the  nearest  and  best  substitute  for  nature's  provision  be 
found.  Let  the  infant  be  committed  to  the  care  of  a  healthy 
and  suitable  wet-nurse.    4.  In  cases  where  it  is  certain  that 
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the  infant  can  be  nourished  by  the  breast  only  for  a  very 
short  period  (say,  a  few  weeks),  and  where  a  suitable  wet- 
nurse  cannot  be  engaged,  it  is  better  to  give  no  nutriment 
from  the  breast,  but,  at  once,  to  begin  with  the  best  artificial 
diet.  5.  The  process  of  weaning  should  be  gradual,  and 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  food,  according 
to  the  rules  already  given.  6.  The  artificial  food  of  early  in- 
fancy must  be,  in  form,  consistence,  and  quality,  the  nearest 
possible  imitation  of  the  mother's  milk.  7.  Give  no  solid 
food  until  the  teeth  have  appeared.  8.  Never  depend  on 
such  articles  as  sago,  arrow-root,  or  tapioca,  as  main  ingre- 
dients of  infantine  diet.  9.  The  change  from  a  liquid  to  a 
rather  solid  form  of  diet  must  be  gradually  and  cautiously 
made.  10,  Never  allow  either  narcotics  or  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants (in  any  form  whatever)  to  be  administered  to  infants  or 
children,  excepting  under  medical  direction  and  care. 
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I.  General  Observations.  In  every  period  of  life,  liealth 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  equable  diifusion  of 
warmth  over  the  whole  body ;  and  this  cannot  be  insured, 
in  our  variable  climate,  without  special  care  in  clothing. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  some  reader  may  raise  a  question  here, 
and  pointing  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  thinly  clad,  and 
often  rudely  exposed  to  the  weather,  may  ask,  "  Are  not 
some  of  those  who  are  most  exposed  robust  and  healthy  ?"  I 
reply,  that  such  exceptions,  when  duly  considered,  will  only 
serve  to  confirm  the  rule  I  have  laid  down.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  refer  to  these  cases,  because  on  a  few  supposed 
instances  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  exposure,  some  persons 
have  grounded  an  absurd  and  mischievous  theory  of 
"  hardening  "  children.  To  meet  these  theorists  with  facts, 
we  refer  to  the  register  of  deaths,  where  we  find  that,  of 
children  under  seven  years  of  age,  there  is  a  much  greater 
mortality  among  the  poor  than  among  the  rich.  Although 
we  are  aware  that  there  are  other  fruitful  sources  of 
mortality  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  it  cannot,  we 
think,  be  reasonably  doubted  that  cold,  or  the  want  of  suit- 
able clothing  and  shelter,  adds  greatly  to  the  number  of 
early  deaths. 

But  a  reference  t.o  the  provisions  made  by  nature  for  the 
warmth  of  young  animals  will  best  serve  to  refute  the  advo- 
cates of  the  "  hardening"  system.  Let  us  notice  the  covering 
of  soft  warm  down  on  the  chicken  (which  preserves  heat' 
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better  than  the  feathers  which  are  afterwards  developed),  or 
observe  the  hair  on  a  young  foal,  which  is  both  softer  and 
warmer  than  that  of  the  full-grown  animal ;  and  from  these 
and  numerous  similar  circumstances,  we  may  learn  that  the 
rule  of  nature  is  to  take  especial  care  of  the  temperature  of 
young  animals.  If  the  study  of  clothing,  then,  is  generally 
important,  it  is  especially  so  with  regard  to  the  health  of 
children.  In  our  remarks  on  clothing  and  temperature,  I 
would  recommend  a  middle  course  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes to  which  many  infant  lives  have  been  sacrificed — the 
"  hardening "  process  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dread  of 
fresh  air  on  the  other. 

As  nature  strengthens  the  child  we  may  second  her  efforts 
by  exposing  it  to  such  moderate  degrees  of  cold  as  its  consti- 
tution is  well  able  to  resist ;  but  we  must  by  no  means 
expect  that  a  child,  naturally  feeble,  will  be  hardened  and 
invigorated  by  a  want  of  sufficient  clothing,  or  a  pitiless  ex- 
posure to  extreme  cold.  It  is  obvious  that  a  young  and 
feeble  child  must  require  more  clothing  than  one  older  and 
stronger,  who  can  take  vigorous  exercise. 

Our  observations  on  this  point  are  confirmed  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  statements  of  able  physiologists.  Dr.  Edwards 
has  shown  by  experiments  that  the  natural  heat  of  mature  in- 
fants at  birth  is  from  3°  to  5°  below  that  of  adults  (the  heat 
of  premature  infants  is  still  lower),  and  that  the  power  of 
producing  heat  is  at  its  minimum  at  birth.  The  practical 
deductions  from  these  facts  are  obvious — that  the  new-born 
infant  should  be  warmly  wrapped  in  flannel ;  that  during  cold 
weather  it  should  be  dressed  near  a  comfortable  fire,  and 
that  all  other  proper  means  should  be  used  to  preserve  a  due 
degree  of  warmth.  "  Instinct,"  says  Dr.  Edwards,  "  leads 
mothers  to  keep  their  infants  loarm,  though  philosophers,  by 
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more  or  less  specious  reasoning,  have  at  different  times  and 
in  different  countries  induced  them  to  abandon  this  guide, 
by  persuading  them  that  external  cold  would  fortify  the  con- 
stitutions of  their  children  as  it  does  those  of  adults."*  The 
same  writer,  in  treating  of  mortality  from  cold,  observes — 
"  It  is  not  confined  to  children  whom  the  misery  of  their 
parents  cannot  guard  from  the  rigour  of  the  weather,  but  it 
also  operates,  to  a  great  extent  (without  being  either  per- 
ceived or  suspected),  in  families  enjoying  affluence,  and 
where  it  is  believed  that  the  necessary  precautions  have 
been  taken ;  because  cold,  being  relative,  it  is  difficult  from 
our  own  feelings  to  judge  of  its  effect  on  others,  and  because 
it  does  not  always  manifest  itself  by  determinate  and  uni- 
form sensations.  They  do  not  feel  the  cold,  but  they  have 
an  uneasiness  or  indisposition  arising  from  it ;  their  consti- 
tution becomes  deteriorated  by  passing  through  the  alterna- 
tions of  health  and  disease,  and  they  sink  under  the  action 
of  an  unknown  cause.  It  is  the  more  likely  to  be  unknown, 
because  the  injurious  effects  of  cold  do  not  always  manifest 
themselves  during  or  immediately  after  its  application.  The 
changes  are  at  first  insensible  ;  they  increase  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  impression,  or  by  its  long  duration,  and  the 
constitution  is  altered  without  the  effect  being  suspected,"" 

For  further  proof  that  it  is  not  the  children  of  the  poor 
only  who  suffer  from  cold,  we  may  quote  the  remarks  of 
Drs.  Evanson  and  Maunsell :  "  We  wish,"  say  they,  "  we 
could  adequately  depict  one  of  those  miserable  victims  of 
parental  vanity  whose  appearance  in  our  streets  will  some- 
times, on  a  March  or  November  day,  strike  cold  into  our 
hearts.    The  cap  and  feathers  set  upon  (not  covering)  the 

*  Dr.  Edwaubs  on  the  lufluence  of  Physical  Agents  on  Life.  Translated 
hy  Drs.  HonciKiN  and  Fisiieh. 
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child's  head,  and  probably  of  a  colour  and  richness  contrast- 
ing mournfully  with  the  blue  ears,  sharpened  nose,  and 
shrunken  cheeks  (in  which  cold  has  assumed  the  features 
of  starvation)  ;  the  short  kilt  and  Highland  hose,  exposing 
between  them  cracked  and  quivering  knees,  altogether  re- 
quire for  their  description  more  graphic  power  than  we  can 
presume  to  lay  claim  to."* 

As  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  in  this  place,  I  may  quote  a 
well  authenticated  statement  that,  during  cold  winters  in 
Italy,  it  has  been  observed  that  many  deaths  of  infants  re- 
sulted from  the  practice  of  taking  them  to  be  baptised  in 
cold  churches ;  as  soon  as  the  clergy  put  in  force  their  new 
orders  to  baptise  young  children  at  home  during  severe 
weather,  the  amount  of  infant  mortality  was  greatly 
abated. 

MM.  Villerme  and  Milne-Edwards  have  shown  that 
both  extreme  heat  and  cold  are  highly  injurious  to  the  in- 
fant, and  that  the  mortality  among  infants  is  considerably  in- 
creased during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March, 
when  we  commonly  have  the  most  inclement  weather. 

The  statements  of  these  distinguished  scientific  men  are 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Caifort,  of  Narbonne,  whose  tables  of  mor- 
tality of  children,  in  Narbonne,  show  the  following 
figures  : — Average  mortality,  1  in  9'57  ;  in  January,  1  in  9 ; 
in  April,  1  in  10  ;  in  May,  1  in  17  ;  and  in  June  and  July, 
from  1  in  7  to  1  in  8.  Still  more  convincing  facts  are  ob- 
served in  Russia,  where  the  number  of  deaths  of  infants 
increases  rapidly  from  the  more  temperate  to  the  severer 
latitudes.  In  Russia — taken  as  a  whole — the  mortality 
among  children  exceeds  that  among  persons  of  all  other  ages 


*  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Management  and  Diseases  of  Children.  By 
Drs.  EvANSON  and  Maunsell. 
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taken  collectively ;  and,  as  we  advance  from  the  mild  tem- 
perature of  Courlaud  to  the  rigorous  climate  of  Tobolsk, 
we  find,  at  the  latter  place,  the  ratio  of  deaths  almost 
doubled.  These  are  facts — and  many  others  might  be  added 
— ^which  demonstrate  the  cruel  absurdity  of  the  so-called 
"  hardening  system,"  which  exposes  tender  infants  to  ex- 
treme cold. 

I  must  return  to  this  topic,  deficient  clothing,  in  my 
special  remarks  ;  at  present,  I  have  to  consider  another 
very  serious  evil,  and  one  far  too  common — the  habit, 
namely,  of  wearing  certain  parts  of  clothing  so  tight  as  to 
interfere  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  system.  Of  this  evil  the  most  injurious 
instance  is  found  in  tight-laced  stays,  as  worn  by  young 
ladies  ;  but  some  other  cases  also  require  notice.  Even  in- 
fants are  frequently  found,  suffering  simply  from  the  efiects 
of  tight  clothing,  while  their  indications  of  pain  are  referred 
to  other  causes.  I  have  been  called  to  attend  infants,  ap- 
parently labouring  under  general  indisposition,  with  restless- 
ness, embarrassed  breathing,  sickness,  and  a  dusky  hue  of 
the  skin,  in -place  of  the  rosiness  of  health,  and  all  this  the 
efiect  of  a  too  tight  application  of  the  band,  or  of  some  ill 
fitting  article  of  dress ;  and,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  both 
mother  and  nurse,  a  cure  has  been  soon  effected  in  such 
cases,  simply  by  loosening  the  dress,  without  any  medicinal 
administration.  Tight-waisted  trowsers  for  boys,  and  stays 
of  all  kinds  for  girls,  should  be  interdicted  during  the  whole 
period  of  childhood,  nay,  of  life.  But  the  evils  of  stays  are 
of  the  most  serious  character.  Besides  crippling  muscular 
action,  their  continued  pressure  alters  the  shape  of  the  chest, 
diminishes  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  for  air,  forces  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  spleen,  from  their  natural  positions. 
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presses  these  n^on  each  other,  and  diminishes  their  functional 
power.  As  an  inevitable  consequence,  this  produces  de- 
rangement of  the  respiration,  the  circulation,  and  the  diges- 
tion, and  too  often  leads  to  an  early  grave,  or  to  a  life  of 
prolonged  ill  health.  All  these  effects,  too  clearly  and  too 
frequently  demonstrated  in  the  230st  mortem  science,  surely 
indicate  penalties  too  dear  to  pay  for  the  sake  of  complying 
with  the  absurdities  and  cruelties  of  fashion.  We  scoff  at 
the  Chinese  for  crippling  the  feet  of  their  ladies ;  while  a 
still  more  unreasonable  custom  prevails  among  ourselves.  If 
"  fashion"  must  be  allowed  to  do  violence  to  some  part  of 
the  human  frame,  then  by  all  means  let  the  feet  be  given 
into  her  service,  not  the  heart  and  the  lungs.  "  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  that  stays  improve  the  shape.  There  cannot 
be  a  greater  mistake."*  We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on 
this  topic  with  a  quotation  from  the  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages : — 

"  The  higher  mortality  of  Englishwomen  by  consumption 
may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  in-door  life  which  they  lead, 
and  partly  to  the  compression,  preventing  expansion  of  the 
chest,  by  costume.  In  both  ways  they  are  deprived  of  free 
draughts  of  vital  air,  and  the  altered  blood  deposits  tuber- 
culous blood  with  fatal  and  unnatural  facility.  Thirty-one 
thousand  and  ninety  Englishwomen  died  in  one  year  (the  year 
ending  June  30,  1839)  of  this  incurable  malady  !  Will  not 
this  impressive  fact  induce  persons  of  rank  and  influence  to 
set  their  countrywomen  right  in  the  article  of  dress,  and  lead 
them  to  abandon  a  practice  which  disfigures  the  body,  stran- 
gles the  chest,  produces  nervous  and  other  disorders,  and 
has  an  unquestionable  tendency  to  implant  an  incurable 


*  C0UI.S0N,  Oil  llic  Injurious  Effects  of  Tight  Lacing. 
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hectic  malady  in  the  frame  ?  Girls  have  no  more  need  of 
artificial  bones  and  bandages  than  boys." 

II.  Special  Itemai-ks  on  Clothing  for  the  Head,  Chest,  Ab- 
domen, and  Limbs.  As  a  general  rule,  we  may  observe  that 
the  head  should  be  kept  cool.  It  is  so  well  protected  by- 
nature,  that,  excepting  to  guard  it  from  draughts  and  ex- 
treme cold,  it  requires  but  little  care.  Yet  we  sometimes 
find  the  head  jealously  guarded  from  cold,  while  the  parts  of 
the  body  more  susceptible  of  injury — the  chest  and  the  feet 
— are  left  with  insufficient  protection.  The  chest  and  the 
abdomen  should  be  kept  warm,  in  order  that  the  blood  may 
not  be  repelled  from  the  surface,  and  driven  in  undue  pro- 
portions upon  the  internal  organs.  "While  the  infant  is  un- 
able to  take  that  exercise  which  in  after  life  serves  to  maintain 
a  vigorous  circulation,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  body 
shoiild  be  thoroughly  protected  from  cold  and  changes  of 
temperature.  For  this  purpose,  no  sort  of  clothing  is  so 
suitable  as  Welsh  flannel  of  the  finest  and  softest  quality. 
The  infant  cannot  be  dressed  better  than  in  flannel  suffi- 
ciently long  to  fall  some  nine  or  ten  inches  below  the  feet, 
for  the  flrst  four  or  five  months.  After  this  period,  when  the 
child  is  able  to  exercise  its  limbs,  and  it  is  desirable  to  shorten 
the  clothes,  woollen  socks  or  stockings  should  be  substituted. 

"When  the  child  is  older,  and  can  take  exercise  in  the  fresh 
air,  the  continued  use  of  flanftel  next  the  skin  has  this  great 
advantage,  that  the  fresh  air  can  be  enjoyed  more  freely  in 
various  weather,  without  risk  of  taking  cold.  In  cold  wea- 
ther, woollen  gaiters  should  be  drawn  over  the  legs  when 
the  child  is  exposed  to  the  open  air.  No  other  clothing  can 
be  a  sufficient  substitute  for  flannel ;  but  we  may  remark 
here,  that  cotton,  being  considerably  warmer  than  linen,  is 
more  suitable  for  children. 
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Here  a  remark  may  be  added  respecting  change  of  gar- 
ments. The  extra  clothing  in  which  exercise  has  been  taken 
should  not  be  immediately  and  altogether  removed  while  the 
child  is  very  warm  or  perspiring.  Much  of  the  disrepute 
into  which  warm  clothing  has  been  brought  by  some,  may 
be  attributable  to  the  mischief  which  undoubtedly  arises 
from  abrupt  changes  of  dress.  The  limbs  should  be  free  from 
all  bandages  and  ligatures,  and  the  whole  clothing  should  be 
so  loose  that  there  can  be  no  restraint  on  the  movements.  It 
is  advisable,  too,  that  the  articles  of  infant  dress  should  be 
tied  rather  than  pinned.  Attention  to  this  suggestion  will 
probably  prevent  much  discomfort,  and  even  danger. 

The  custom  of  exposing  the  whole  of  the  neck  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  in  the  young  female  ought  to  be 
severely  reprehended.  It  cannot  be  practised  without  serious 
risk  in  our  changeable  climate,  and  especially  when  other 
habits  tend  rather  to  make  the  body  susceptible  of  cold  than 
otherwise.  Boys  should  wear  warm  double-breasted  waist- 
coats in  winter  ;  this  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  hair-skin. 
Respecting  night-dresses  we  may  observe  that,  in  the  winter, 
if  children  have  the  habit  of  throwing  the  bedclothes  from 
them,  a  flannel  night-gown  may  be  used ;  in  other  cases,  one 
of  calico  will  be  sufficient. 

The  trousers  worn  by  little  girls,  and  by  boys  before  they 
are  breeched,  are  too  commonly  made  of  very  flimsy  mate- 
rials, affording  hardly  any  warmth.  Flannel  or  jean  should 
be  used  for  these  parts  of  clothing. 

The  feet  require  especial  care  to  preserve  them  from  cold 
and  damp.  When  the  extremities — the  hands  and  feet — are 
habitually  allowed  to  suffer  from  cold,  the  circulation  is 
necessarily  unequal,  and  there  must  be  some  risk  of  produc- 
ing injurious  effects  on  some  of  the  internal  organs,  particu- 
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larly  the  brain,  the  lungs,  and  the  bowels.  I  have  repeat- 
edly observed  the  happy  eiFects  of  careful  attention  to  the 
warmth  of  the  extremities,  in  relieving  the  embarrassed  func- 
tions of  the  internal  organs.  In  the  winter  season,  the  shoes 
should  be  thick  and  perfectly  waterproof.  When  a  youth  is 
delicate,  double  soles,  with  a  layer  of  cork  or  bladder  be- 
tween them,  are  advisable.' 

Wet  feet  are  a  most  frequent  source  of  cold ;  therefore, 
when,  on  returning  from  exercise,  the  feet  are  in  any  degree 
damp,  the  shoes  and  stockings  should  be  immediately  changed. 
Soles  of  gtitta-percha,  or  overshoes  made  of  India-rubber, 
may  be  recommended  here,  as  excellently  adapted,  not  only 
to  keep  the  feet  dry  when  the  ground  is  wet  (as  after  a  thaw 
of  frost  or  snow),  but  also  to  fence  the  foot  against  the  cold 
in  the  most  secure  mode  possible.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
all  shoes  and  boots  are  made  easy  to  the  feet.  Corns,  bunions, 
etc.,  which  are  almost  always  the  effects  of  tight  or  ill  fitting 
shoes,  may  be  avoided  by  early  attention  to  the  comfort  of 
the  feet.  Shoes  must  be  preferred  to  boots,  as  the  latter, 
especially  when  made  with  stiff  upper  leathers,  impede  the 
motions,  and  consequently  confine  the  symmetrical  growth  of 
the  ankle-joints  and  other  parts. 

Temperature.  In  the  section  on  clothing,  I  have  antici- 
pated some  of  the  practical  remarks  which  might  have  been 
given  under  the  present  title  ;  but  a  few  additional  observa- 
tions may  serve  to  confirm  the  opinions  already  stated  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  warmth  and  cold. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  again  notice  a  popular  fallacy  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  in  my  remarks  on  the  "hard- 
ening" system  of  training  children.  I  allude  to  the  belief 
that  exposure  to  heat  always  renders  the  body  more  suscep- 
tible of  the  ill  effects  of  cold.    There  is  some  slight  basis  of 
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fact  in  this  common  opinion ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  true  in 
the  unrestricted  sense  in  which  it  is  often  understood,  while 
the  inferences  drawn  from  it  are  both  incorrect  and  mis- 
chievous. 

To  clear  up  this  matter,  I  will  first  give  an  instance  of  a 
fact  which  seems  to  support  the  common  notion.  A  boy, 
after  engaging  in  violent  exercise,  so  as  to  produce  free  per- 
spiration, sits  down  to  rest  in  a  current  of  cold  air,  and  re- 
mains there  until  his  body  is  chilled  ;  the  consequence  doubt- 
less is,  that  he  suffers  from  that  obstruction  of  perspiration 
which  we  term  "  a  cold".  Now,  observe,  the  mischief  here 
arises,  not  from  the  fact  of  a  sudden  change  of  temperature 
(as  in  passing  from  a  warm  conservatory  into  the  cool  open 
air),  but  from  the  fact  that  the  body  is  exposed  to  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  it  is  able  to  resist.  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  boy  would  have  suffered  in  the  same  way  by 
leaving  a  warm  parlour  and  walking  a  mile  or  more  exposed 
to  the  keen  frosty  air  of  a  winter's  morning.  Why  ?  Because, 
by  the  store  of  warmth  accumulated  in  his  system  while  he 
sat  by  the  parlour  fire,  he  is  now  well  able  to  resist  the  de- 
gree of  cold  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

I  might  easily  support  this  doctrine  by  reference  to  nu- 
merous undoubted  facts.  One  is  too  conclusive  to  be  passed 
over.  If  any  people  ought  to  know  the  proper  means  of  re- 
sisting cold,  it  must  be  the  Russians,  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  frozen  North.  Now,  the  Russians  and  other  natives  of 
northern  countries  preserve,  by  means  of  stoves  and  double 
doors  and  windows,  a  very  high  degree  of  heat  in  their 
houses  during  winter,  and  yet  leave  them  with  impunity  to 
pursue  their  occupations  in  the  open  air.  One  of  their  com- 
mon practices  is  to  leave  the  vapour  bath,  and,  while  in  a 
glowing  and  steaming  condition  of  heat,  to  roll  themselves  in 
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the  snow  *  Dr.  Edwards  also  found,  experimentally,  that 
"  in  exposing  animals  to  successive  applications  of  cold,  their 
temperature  fell  the  more  slowly  the  longer  they  had  been 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  warmth."  From  this  he  deduces 
the  obvious  consequence — "  that  those  who  are  liable  to  fre- 
quent exposure  to  severe  cold,  are  rendered  more  capable  of 
supporting  it  by  subjecting  themselves  in  the  intervals  to  a 
high  temperature." 

The  nursery  should  not  be  kept  at  an  immoderately  high 
temperature.  In  winter,  the  heat  should  not  exceed  60° 
Fahrenheit.  A  good  thermometer  (this  precaution  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  instruments  commonly  sold  are  often  found  to 
be  worthless)  should  be  considered  an  indispensable  append- 
age to  the  nursery.  In  recommending  the  use  of  a  thermo- 
meter, I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  all  its  minute  variations 
must  be  attended  to,  so  as  to  lead  us  to  alter  the  dress  or 
abridge  the  open  air  exercise  of  children  on  account  of  slight 
changes  of  temperature;  but  this  simple  instrument  might 
with  gi'eat  advantage  be  more  generally  used  to  indicate  the 
more  important,  or  the  wider  and  more  abrupt,  changes  from 
heat  to  cold,  and  vice  versa,  to  which  our  climate  is  so  liable. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  that  the  temperature  of 
morning  and  evening  in  spring  differs  in  an  important  degree 
from  that  of  the  same  hours  of  the  day  in  autumn.  In  April, 
the  mornings  and  evenings  are  cold,  because,  in  the  absence 
of  the  sun,  the  damp  and  cold  soil  speedily  reduces  the  tem- 
perature which  the  air  has  acquired  during  the  day.  In 
October,  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  comparatively  warm, 

•  "  The  common  winter  temperature  of  houses  in  St.  Petersburgh  is  G4° 
Fahrenheit;  whereas,  out  of  doors,  it  is  frequenlly  as  low  as  —  20°."  (Dr. 
Granville's  Travels.)  For  many  useful  observations  on  temperature,  the 
reader  may  consult  a  valuable  little  essay,  entitled  "  Thermal  Comfort",  by 
Sir  Geokob  Lefevue,  M.D. 
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because  the  soil,  warmed  by  the  summer  months,  does  not  so 
soon  depress  the  temperature  of  the  air.  This  is  one  of  the 
facts  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  and  is  evidently  one  of 
some  practical  interest  to  delicate  persons,  and  those  who 
have  the  care  of  children. 

I  am  so  far  a  believer  in  the  injurious  effects  of  the  east 
wi?id,  that,  during  its  prevalence,  I  would  recommend  especial 
care  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  temperature  and  exposure  to 
cold.  If  there  is  in  our  climate  any  time  (excepting  heavy 
rains  or  snow  storms)  when  we  would  intermit  daily  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  it  is  when  a  keen  easterly  wind  is  blowing. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  after  all  the  numerous  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  upon  it,  there  is  still  something 
in  the  east  wind  which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explained. 
Its  peculiar,  benumbing,  and  deadening  influence  upon 
animals,  and  especially  tipon ^sh*  is  very  remarkable.  Some 
of  its  effects,  however,  may  be  at  least  partly  explained.  The 
peculiar  chillness  which  it  produces,  so  annoying  to  persons 
of  a  rheumatic  habit,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  traced  to 
its  extreme  dryness.  This  causes  rapid  evaporation  from  the 
skin,  and  consequent  cold.  The  dew-point  in  spring,  and 
during  an  easterly  wind,  is  frequently  many  degrees  below 
the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  effect  of  such  a  state  of 
dryness  is  parching  in  the  extreme  to  the  skin  of  animals,  as 
well  as  to  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  plants.  The  low  dew- 
point  permits  the  temperature  to  sink  greatly  below  that  of 
the  day,  and  this  increases  the  injurious  nature  of  the  night 
air  in  spring. 

*  It  is" a  fact  well  known  by  all  experienced  anglers,  that  during  an  east 
wind,  even  when  the  weather  is  not  severely  cold,  fish  generally  refuse  to  take 
a  bait.  The  perch,  styled  a  "  bold  "  fish,  and  the  voracious  pike,  seem  to  have 
lost  their  appetite  at  such  a  time.  There  may  be  exceptions ;  but  such  has 
been  the  rule  observed  ever  since  the  days  of  Izaac  Walton,  who  prays  "  that 
the  east  wind  may  not  blow"  when  his  disciple  goes  "  a  fishing." 
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Such  sudden  and  considerable  changes  seem  to  require 
modifications  of  our  bed-clothing  during  the  night,  as  well  as 
of  our  body-clothing  during  the  day.  Yet,  the  general  mode 
is  to  have  one  fixed  quantity  of  covering  for  the  bed  in  sum- 
mer and  another  for  the  winter,  while  we  neglect  other  and 
more  abrupt  changes.  In  the  case  of  children,  the  injury 
likely  to  result  from  such  transitions  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  prevented  by  the  use  of  suitable  night-dresses,  made  long ; 
of  linen  in  summer,  but  of  calico  in  winter.  When  the  nights 
are  very  cold,  young  children  may  be  still  further  protected 
by  a  light  warm  shawl  crossed  over  the  chest,  but  not  so 
tightly  as  to  interfere  in  the  least  degree  with  respiration.  I 
may  add  that,  if  linen  bed-clothing  be  used  in  summer,  it 
will  be  well  to  substitute  calico  for  the  winter. 

Am.  As  the  important  influence  of  fresh  air,  or  ventila- 
tion, in  the  management  of  infancy,  claims  some  further 
notice,  beyond  the  incidental  allusions  to  it  already  made, 
I  propose  to  give  a  few  concise  observations  upon  it  in  a 
distinct  section. 

The  most  obvious  means  of  securing  a  good  ventilation 
(which  must  be  understood  as  quite  distinct  from  anything 
like  a  violent  and  chilling  draught  of  air)  are,  first,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  windows  for  the  size  of  the  room  ;  and 
second,  an  open  chimney.  Where  these  simple  means  are 
found  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  free  ventilation,  we  may 
recommend  the  excellent  "  ventilator"  invented  by  Dr. 
Arnott,  which  may  be  fixed  in  any  room  at  a  slight  cost,  and 
has,  we  believe,  no  accompanying  disadvantages.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  a  large  room  has  its  advantages  ;  that  the  windows 
of  a  nursery  should  be  thrown  open  when  the  children  are 
not  there,  and,  in  fine  weather,  should  be  frequently  par- 
tially opened  when  the  children  are  there.    A  change  of 
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rooms  is  very  desirable,  when  children,  arc  long  confined  to 
the  house  from  inclemency  of  weather.  In  short,  let  it  be 
understood  well,  that  a  supply  of  pure  air  is  as  much  needed 
by  the  lungs  of  the  child  as  the  supply  of  wholesome  food  is 
required  by  the  stomach,  with  this  important  difference — 
that,  while  in  the  latter  instance,  the  demand  is  only  occa- 
sional, in  the  former  it  is  perpetual.  Gymnastic  exercises  in 
the  nursery  are  useful ;  but  they  must  never  be  regarded  as 
a  sufficient  substitute  for  the  natural  play  of  children  in  the 
open  air. 

Sleep.  It  is  one  part  of  the  beautiful  arrangements  of 
nature,  respecting  the  infant,  that  it  should  be  gradually  in- 
troduced to  the  activity  and  excitement  of  life.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  early  period  of  infancy  is  passed  in  sleep, 
and  that  (apart  from  disease  or  uneasiness,  resulting  from 
circumstances,)  the  only  natural  interruption  to  repose  is 
the  feeling  of  hunger.  The  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  this 
fact  is  obvious, — that  all  unnecessary  interruptions  of  the 
child's  natural  state  of  rest  should  be  avoided. 

When  a  child  shows  sleeplessness,  we  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect some  disorder  of  the  stomach  or  bowels.  When  the 
latter  are  sufficiently  open,  the  motions  are  of  a  healthy 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  free  from  mucus.  Flatulency  will 
often  be  found  to  be  the  cause  of  want  of  sleep  ;  and,  in  this 
case,  an  occasional  dose  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  or  of 
castor-oil,  will  generally  prove  the  most  suitable  kind  of 
composing  medicine.*  I,  of  course,  suppose  that  every 
judicious  mother  will  ask  the  advice  of  her  medical  attend- 
ant before  she  employs  the  dangerous  powers  of  any  opiate 


*  TwinbeiTow's  lemon-peel-flavoured  castor-oil  is  an  oxcoUent  preparation 
for  inlunts  and  cbildreu. 
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preparations,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  sleep  for  the 
child,  and  quiet  for  herself. 

Leaving  the  period  of  early  infancy,  I  must  say  a  few 
words  on  the  great  importance  of  training  the  child  to  regu- 
lar hahits  in  retiring  to  rest.  Six  o'clock  in  the  winter,  and 
seven  in  the  summer,  are  suitable  hours,  and  nothing 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  regular  time  allotted 
for  sleep.  Children  who  are  frequently  allowed  to  stay  up 
late  (as  a  treat ! )  become  feverish,  excitable,  and  more  and 
more  indisposed  to  retire  to  rest  at  the  proper  time.  "With 
regard  to  the  amount  of  sleep  to  be  allowed  to  a  child,  no 
exact  rule  can  be  laid  down — for  one  child  may  require 
more  than  another ;  but  when  a  child  is  trained  to  go  to  bed 
soon  after  its  last  evening  meal,  and  is  permitted  to  sleep 
without  disturbance,  and  wake  of  its  own  accord,  then,  if 
the  waking  hour  is  found  to  be  too  late,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  hour  of  retiring  to  rest  has  not  been  sufficiently 
early.  Early  rising  cannot  be  successfully  inculcated  with- 
out strict  attention  to  regularity  in  going  to  bed.  During  the 
period  of  boyhood,  (or  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age,) 
the  hour  of  retiring  to  rest  should  not  be  later  than  nine. 
We  may  then  reasonably  expect  the  boy  to  rise,  perfectly 
refreshed  and  invigorated,  at  six  in  the  morning.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  not  merely  physical  health,  but  character 
and  success  in  life,  may  depend  on  the  inculcation  of  these 
regular  habits. 

The  material  employed  for  the  beds  of  children  is  of  some 
importance.  It  should  be  firm,  somewhat  elastic,  and  such 
as  may  be  readily  dried.  A  small  tick,  filled  with  straw  or 
oat-chaff,  will  be  suitable  for  young  children  ;  but  the  straw 
or  chaff  should  be  frequently  changed.  When  the  children 
are  older,  a  hair  mattress  may  be  substituted.    This  should 
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be  exposed  daily  to  a  free  cxirrent  of  air,  and  in  summer  it 
may  be  well  to  place  it  sometimes  out  of  doors,  in  the  sun- 
sbine,  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  luxury  of  a  soft  feather  bed 
cannot  be  in  any  way  recommended  as  suitable  for  children. 
Nor  can  we  recommend  night-caps.  Care  being  taken  that 
the  head  is  not  exposed  to  a  draught  of  air,  a  child  may 
safely  and  advantageously  sleep  without  the  incumbrance  of 
a  cap.  The  notion  that  sleeping  without  a  night-cap  is  in- 
jurious to  the  hair,  is  quite  erroneous.  Excepting  the  cases 
of  infants  sleeping  with  their  mothers  and  nurses,  it  is  not 
advisable  that  young  children  should  sleep  with  adults,  and 
it  is  especially  injurious  when  they  sleep  with  elderly  per- 
sons, as  Dr.  Roget  has  clearly  proved  that,  in  this  case,  heat 
is  unduly  abstracted  from  the  infant  body. 

Bathing,  ETa  Washing.  Too  much  attention  can  hardly 
be  paid  to  cleanliness  during  infancy  and  childhood.  Careful 
washing  should  be  performed  daily,  until  the  child  is  able 
to  attend  to  its  own  comfort.  In  the  early  stage  of  infancy, 
warm  water  may  be  used  with  a  fine  sponge,  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  allow  exposure  of  the  body  so  long  as  to 
produce  fatigue  or  any  severe  impression  of  cold.  We  have 
known  bad  results  to  follow  too  protracted  exposure  in 
washing,  and  tardy  movements  in  dressing  the  child.  These 
are  errors  particularly  likely  to  be  committed  by  an  inexperi- 
enced mother,  for  the  first  time  taking  charge  of  an  infant. 

As  the  child  grows  stronger,  and  when  the  weather  is 
warm,  we  may  gradually  diminish  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  until  we  may  use  it  nearly  or  quite  cold ;  but  there 
should  be  no  haste  in  employing  very  cold  water.  It  will 
generally  be  well  for  the  water  which  is  to  be  used  in  the 
morning,  to  remain  in  the  nursery  during  the  night,  in  order 
that  it  may  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  room 
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I  Strongly  protest  against  the  common  error  of  bathing 
i7ifa7its  in  cold  water  with  a  view  to  "  hardening  "  them ; 
they  should  have  daily  tepid  ablutions  only,  unless  in  sum- 
mer weather,  when  the  water  is  comparatively  warm. 

Bathing.  Perfect  cleanliness  cannot  be  secured  without 
the  frequent  immersion  of  the  body  by  bathing,  and  less 
than  this  will  not  suffice  to  keep  the  skin  in  a  healthy  and 
perspirable  condition;  indeed,  without  frequent  bathing, 
that  healthy  vigorous  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin  cannot 
be  maintained,  which  is  so  conducive  to  health  in  the  child 
as  well  as  in  the  adult.  The  now  frequent  use  of  the  bath  in 
its  various  forms,  is  one  of  the  few  continental  customs  which 
we  might  adopt  with  advantage ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve, that  public  attention  in  this  country  is  increasingly 
directed  to  this  cleanly  and  wholesome  habit. 

As  far  as  it  relates  to  the  management  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, I  will  give  a  few  concise  directions  on  the  subject  of 
bathing. 

]3aths  are  either  hot,  warm,  tepid,  or  cold. 

The  temperature  of  the  hot  bath  is  above   98°  Fahr. 

„             „           warm  from  ....  85°  to  98° 

„  „.  tepid  ,   05°  85° 

„             „           cold  „      ....  33°  65° 

The  temperature  of  the  morning  and  evening  bath  should 
be  about  90°  or  96°  Fahr.;  and  on  no  account  should  the  in- 
fant be  submitted  to  cold  bathing  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  its  existence. 

"  To  use  cold  water,"  writes  Dr.  Conquest, "  at  this  early 
stage  of  being,  is  most  hurtful,  dangerous,  and  cruel ;  and  no 
means  will  be  found  more  efficacious  in  producing  disease."* 

I  may  here  contradict  the  erroneous  assertion,  that  the 


•  Letters  to  a  Mother.    By  J,  T.  Conquest,  M.D. 
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warm  or  tepid  bath  has  a  "  weakening"  effect  on  children. 
This  is  by  no  means  true  :  rather,  by  cleansing  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  and  thus  assisting  both  perspiration  and  circulation, 
it  is  as  beneficial  to  health  as  it  is  soothing  and  comfortable. 
I  may  add  that,  though  mothers  generally  pay  more  at- 
tention to  bathing  children  in  the  morning  than  at  any  other 
time,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  child  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  dirt  and  perspiration  every  evening  before  he 
is  put  to  bed.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  may  be  gra- 
dually diminished,  until,  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  months, 
and  if  the  infant  is  healthy,  the  cold  bath  at  65°  may  be  used 
every  other  morning  instead  of  the  tepid  bath ;  but  this 
must  be  discontinued  if  not  followed  by  a  glow  of  warmth. 

During  the  use  of  the  bath,  particularly  in  cold  weather, 
the  air  of  the  nursery  should  be  comfortably  warm,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  naked  body  should  not  be  unnecessarily  pro- 
tracted. Brisk  but  gentle  friction  of  the  body  immediately 
on  its  removal  from  the  water,  and  rapid  dressing,  will  be  the 
most  likely  means  to  secure  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
bath.  In  this  way  most  children  may  be  gradually  brought  to 
the  use  of  the  cold  bath  every  morning  ;  but  some  will  be  found 
unable  to  bear  it  with  impunity,  however  constantly  it  may 
have  been  employed,  and  it  will  be  well  for  the  mother  to 
know  when  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  should  be  abandoned. 
If  after  the  bath  the  child  is  chilly  and  languid,  depressed 
in  spirits,  torpid  and  drowsy  ;  if  the  countenance  is  pale, 
and  the  lips  livid ;  and  if  the  surface  of  the  body  continue 
cold,  it  is  clear  that  the  bath  is  injurious  and  should  not  be 
repeated.  In  cases  where  the  cold  bath  cannot  be  borne,  all 
the  benefits  of  a  general  bath  may  frequently  be  obtained  by 
means  of  a  miniature  shower  bath.  This  may  be  done  by 
dropping  water  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  by  means  of  a  tin 
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vessel  perforated  with  holes,  and  held  over  it ;  a  very  con- 
venient vessel  may  now  be  purchased  for  this  purpose,  the 
flow  of  water  being  regulated  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb 
upon  an  opening  in  the  handle. 

Moderate  exercise  is  advantageous  before  bathing ;  if  the 
child  is  too  young,  friction  of  the  body  may  be  substituted. 

The  best  period  for  sea  bathing  will  be  about  two  hours 
after  breakfast :  but  the  child  must  not  be  previously  ex- 
hausted by  over  fatigue,  nor  should  it  afterwards  be  too 
much  exposed  to  the  cold  currents  of  air  on  the  sea 
shore. 

"Whatever  form  of  bathing  be  adopted,  all  violent  plung- 
ings  should  be  avoided,  as  likely  to  excite  the  alarm  of  chil- 
dren, and  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  use  of  the  bath 
should  studiously  be  made  as  agreeable  as  possible,  when  it 
will  soon  be  really  enjoyed  and  anticipated  ;  but  much  here 
will  obviously  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  nurse. 

Light. — If  we  were  less  confined  to  remarks  immediately 
practical,  we  might  raise  here  many  very  interesting  ques- 
tions respecting  the  influence  of  light  upon  health,  especially 
on  the  due  growth  and  development  of  young  animals. 
Whatever  may  be  its  mode  of  action,  the  fact  that  it  does 
act  in  a  very  important  degree  upon  the  animal  economy 
is  undoubted,  though  the  influence  of  light  is  far  less  con- 
sidered than  that  of  air.  When  we  observe  the  blanched 
countenances  of  children  (especially  such  as  reside  in  close 
murky  lanes)  in  large  towns,  we  are  doubtless  correct  in 
ascribing  such  unyouthful  symptoms  in  youth  partly  to  the 
want  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  j  but  we  judge  the  case  im- 
perfectly if  we  do  not  take  into  consideration  another  serious 
want — the  want  of  a  fair  supply  of  natural  light. 

If  we  require  familiar  instances  of  its  influence,  w^  have 
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only  to  glance  at  some  common  facts  in  the  vegetable  world. 
We  may  easily  observe  tlie  effect  which  the  gardener  pro- 
duces on  the  stem  of  the  celery  plant,  simply  by  keeping  it 
Avithout  light.  If  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  or  exposed  to 
the  light,  it  would  soon  become  strong,  fibrous,  and  darkly 
coloured;  while,  excluded  from  the  light,  it  becomes,  as 
we  see  on  our  tables,  blanched  and  tender.  We  might  also 
refer  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  structure,  and  the  pallid 
hues  which  mark  the  species  of  fungi  vegetating  in  dark 
cellars.  But  especially  we  may  notice  the  example  afforded 
by  plants  cherished  in  our  windows,  when  they  are  not 
freely  exposed  to  the  direct  light  of  the  sun.  See  how  they 
seem  to  crave  it !  how  they  turn  toward  it,  as  if  they  would 
enjoy  every  possible  ray,  and  expand  every  leaf  and  every 
flower  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sunlight  proceeds ! 
It  is  evident  that  they  cannot  live,  develope  themselves,  and 
become  beautiful  without  it.  Natural  analogies  would  lead 
us  immediately  to  conclude,  that  the  effect  of  light  must  be 
as  important  on  the  animal  as  on  the  vegetable  organization, 
and  direct  experiments  will  soon  confirm  the  conclusion. 

To  mention  here  only  one — the  physiologist  to  whose  writ- 
ings we  have  already  made  some  reference — Dr.  Edwards, 
in  a  course  of  ingenious  experiments  shewing  the  influence 
of  light  upon  the  development  of  animals,  has  found  that 
creatures  which  naturally  change  their  forms  (tadpoles  for 
instance)  "  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  withdrawal 
of  light."  . 

It  has  been  noticed  that  those  who  live  in  caves  or  cellai-s, 
or  in  dark  narrow  streets,  frequently  produce  deformed 
children;  and  that  miners  and  colliers  are  more  prone  to 
disease  and  deformity  than  they  would  be  from  the  mere 
breathing  of  a  close  atmosphere. 
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Some  time  ago  a  number  of  poor  people  went  to  reside 
in  certain  dark  cells  under  the  fortifications  of  Lisle,  where 
they  produced  such  a  number  of  deformed  infants,  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  order  the  cells  to  be  shut  up,  and 
not  to  be  used  as  the  habitations  of  human  beings. 

Sir  A.  Wylie  has  recently  stated,  "  the  cases  of  disease  on 
the  dark  side  of  an  extensive  barrack  at  St.  Petersburg  have 
been  uniformly,  for  many  years,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one  to  those  on  the  side  exposed  to  strong  light." 

Humboldt  and  other  travellers  inform  us,  that  in  hot 
countries,  where  it  is  customary  for  the  inhabitants  to  go  in 
a  state  of  complete  or  partial  nudity,  the  development  of  the 
bodily  organs  takes  place  very  early,  and  it  is  rare  to  witness 
an  instance  of  personal  deformity.  The  Mexicans  and  Pe- 
ruvians, the  Chaymas  and  Muyscas  of  South  America,  the 
Carribs  of  the  Antilles,  the  inhabitants  of  the  numerous 
group  of  South-Sea  Islands,  the  free  inhabitants  of  Africa,  all 
possess  fine  muscular  and  rounded  forms  in  general,  and  they 
have  little  in  common  save  the  practice  of  the  free  exposure 
of  their  persons  to  solar  light. 

"  The  beneficial  efiects  of  '  change  of  air'  may  be  partially 
due  to  insolation — that  is,  free  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays, 
which  appear  to  cheer  the  drooping  and  desponding  in- 
habitant of  the  city,  who  is  sent  to  wander  amid  rural 
scenery  in  search  of  health  and  vigour."* 

Happily,  the  recent  repeal  of  the  windoAV-tax  renders  it 
less  necessary  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  light  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view ;  but  our  remarks  may  be  useful  to  some  who 
systematically,  and  by  many  contrivances,  exclude  the  bright 

*  See  an  excellent  paper  "  On  the  Influence  of  Solar  Light  in  relation  to  ' 
the  rublic  Health",  by  James  Oewin,  Esq.,  Worcester,  in  the  Journal  of 
Public  Health,  July  1848. 
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sun-light  as  if  it  possessed  some  pestiferous  rather  than 
health-giving  influence. 

Many  instances  might,  if  necessary,  be  produced  to  prove 
that  we  must  pay  regard  to  the  influence  of  light  in  the 
nursery  and  the  school  room,  as  well  as  in  the  greenhouse. 
To  notice  distinctly  its  efiect  upon  one  organ — it  is  evident 
that  as  a  flower  cannot  attain  to  its  full  brightness  of  colour, 
so  the  human  eye  cannot  attain  its  normal  degree  of  strength 
without  a  fair  exposure  to  natural  light. 

The  practical  lessons  to  be  deduced  from  these  facts  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  They  should  teach  us  freely  to  expose 
the  infant  to  the  power  of  light,  as  soon  as  the  eyes  have 
overcome  their  first  extreme  sensibility ;  we  speak  of  the 
difiused  light  of  day,  and  not  of  strong  artificial  light,  for 
the  latter  is  injurious.  They  teach  us  not  to  darken  the 
nursery  during  the  day ;  not  to  close  the  shutters  during 
the  night ;  on  no  account  to  use  window-curtains  in  the 
nursery ;  and,  as  often  as  is  practicable,  to  remove  the  child 
from  the  murky  atmosphere  of  the  city,  to  the  purer  air  and 
more  cheerful  light  of  the  suburbs. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  a  full  supply  of  light 
ought  to  be  an  especial  object  of  care  in  the  school  room,  as 
the  eye  is  so  much  exercised  there. 
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In  summer,  and  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  genial,  the 
infant  may  be  taken  into  the  open  air  to  enjoy  the  sunshine, 
even  so  early  as  at  a  fortnight  after  birth,  but  in  winter  not 
sooner  than  at  a  month  old,  and  then  only  when  the  weather 
is  very  mild,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  When  two 
months  old,  the  child  may  be  taken  out  more  frequently, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  third  month  the  open  air  may  be 
enjoyed  every  day  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  wind 
not  easterly.  When  carried  out,  the  child  should  be  warmly 
clothed,  but  the  face  should  not  be  closely  covered  with 
handkerchief  or  veil,  as  is  commonly  the  practice. 

We  do  not  recommend  the  use  of  children's  carriages,  but 
they  may  be  in  some  cases  required ;  as  when  the  nurse- 
maid is  not  strong  enough  to  carry  the  child,  or  where  there 
are  two  children,  both  unable  to  walk,  and  only  one  nurse- 
maid. Premising  that  no  other  exercise  can  be  a  sufiicient 
substitute  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  open  air,  and  that  a  child 
can  hardly  have  too  much  exercise  out  of  doors  when  the 
weather  is  genial,  we  may  now  offer  some  remarks  on  exer- 
cise within  doors. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  infant,  when  at 
home,  should  be  kept  always  either  in  the  cot  or  in  the  arras 
of  the  nursemaid.  It  may  frequently  be  laid  down  on  a 
bed,  sofa,  rug,  or  carpet,  and  (with  due  regard  to  its  safety) 
be  allowed  freely  to  exercise  its  limbs.    This  is  a  good 
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practice ;  but  some  other  modes  of  amusing  or  giving  exer- 
cise to  children  in  the  house  must  be  reprehended,  for 
instance,  the  practice  of  "hoisting"  or  lifting  the  child, 
resting  only  upon  one  hand.  Some  parents  and  nursemaids, 
we  believe,  are  addicted  to  this  amusement;  but  there  is 
some  danger,  as  the  child's  chest  is  compressed  by  the  hand 
on  which  it  rests,  and  the  thumb  and  fingers  on  each  side. 
A  child  should  never  be  lifted  so  that  its  whole  weight  de- 
pends on  one  or  both  of  its  arms.  Very  injurious  conse- 
quences have  followed  this  bad  practice.  In  general,  we 
may  observe  that  all  violent  motions  should  be  avoided ; 
gentle  movement  up  and  down,  or  sideways,  is  the  most 
suitable  for  a  child  in  arms. 

The  child  should  be  allowed  to  remain  quiet  after  being 
applied  to  the  breast ;  any  violent  exercise  when  the  stomach 
is  filled,  is  likely  to  produce  sickness  or  indigestion. 

As  the  child  advances  in  strength,  it  should  be  freely 
allowed  to  exert  itself  voluntarily,  but  no  sort  of  coercion 
should  ever  be  employed  to  make  it  walk.  This  caution 
may  be  especially  noticed  when  a  child  is  stout  and  heavy, 
for  in  such  a  case,  attempts  in  walking  made  too  soon  are 
likely  to  produce  some  deformity  of  the  lower  limbs.  Chil- 
dren are  excellent  judges  of  their  own  strength,  and  should 
be  left  to  exert  it  in  a  voluntary  style. 

That  novel  appendage  to  the  nursery,  the  "  Baby -juniper  " 
requires  some  notice  here.  Its  use  furnishes  an  agreeable 
pastime  for  the  child  (even  as  soon  as  three  or  four  months 
old),  gives  good  exercise  to  the  limbs,  expands  the  chest, 
and  promotes  a  brisk  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  these 
respects  (and  also  with  a  regard  to  safety  from  falls,  etc.), 
it  is  certainly  superior  to  some  other  expedients,  such  as  the 
"  go-cart",  the  wooden  loop  revolving  round  a  pivot,  or  the 
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stationary  chair  and  firont  bar.  But  in  certain  cases  its  use 
should  be  attended  with  precautions.  When  a  child  is  stout 
and  heavy,  in  disproportion  to  the  strength  of  the  legs,  then, 
if  the  "baby-jumper"  is  employed,  the  hoop  must  be  ad- 
justed at  such  height  as  not  to  allow  the  weight  of  "the  body 
to  bear  on  the  feet;  without  this  precaution  curvature  of 
the  legs  may  be  induced. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  exercises  and  amusements 
suitable  for  youth.  Gymnastic  exercises  for  boys  have 
lately  received  more  attention  than  formerly,  and  very 
pro^Jerly ;  for,  when  practised  under  the  direction  of  a  skil- 
ful and  judicious  teacher,  they  are  likely  to  be  very  service- 
able. Care,  however,  should  be  taken  that  the  youth  does 
not  overtask  his  powers ;  for,  when  immoderately  practised, 
such  gymnastic  exertions  may  have  a  tendency,  while  they 
strengthen  certain  muscles,  to  stunt  the  general  growth,  and 
also  produce  ruptures  and  injuries  of  the  joints.  But  we 
must  lay  especial  stress  on  the  rule, — that  under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  exercise  of  the  gymnasium  or  the  dancing 
school  be  allowed  to  supersede  daily  play  in  the  open  air. 

And  here,  in  passing  to  the  distinct  topic  of  amusements, 
we  would  insist  on  the  great  difference  between  even  the 
best  regulated  course  of  routine  exercises  and  that  best  and 
most  natural  recreation  of  mind  and  body  which  is  to  be 
found  only  in  hearty  play:  walking,  gardening,  marching  in 
military  order,  and  many  other  modes  of  exercises,  are  very 
well  in  their  proper  place,  but  must  not  be  regarded  as 
substitutes  fov  play.  They  can  never,  however  judiciously 
employed,  produce  that  flow  of  spirits,  that  invigorating 
effect  on  both  mind  and  body  which  is  found  in  genuine 
play.  The  spontaneous  nature  of  the  exercise  taken  in 
youthful  sports,  the  freedom  from  routine  and  restraint,  the 
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excitement  of  spirit  and  flow  of  good  humour,  are  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficial.  It  is  well  not  to  interfere  in  the 
games  of  children  beyond  the  necessary  point  of  warning 
them  against  sports  which  are  dangerous  or  otherwise  im- 
proper. 'Some  of  their  sports  may  be  briefly  noticed  here. 

Running  races  of  moderate  length  seems  unobjectionable. 
For  leaping  and  vaulting  we  can  hardly  say  so  much,  as  the 
eff'orts  made  in  these  amusements  are  sudden  and  violent. 
Cricket  as  usually  played  by  boys,  and  several  other  games 
with  bat  and  ball,  may  be  noticed  as  safe  and  good  exercise. 
On  the  contrary,  "  leap  frog,"  and  some  other  similar  games, 
in  which  boys  leap  over  or  upon  the  backs  of  their  play- 
mates, ought  to  be  discouraged ;  and  this,  we  think,  might 
be  most  effectually  done  by  explaining  clearly  to  children 
the  very  serious  effects  of  injury  of  the  spine.  We  espe- 
cially refer  to  a  stupid  game  which  we  remember  to  have 
seen  often  in  our  school  days ;  in  which  a  heavy  boy  will 
jump  violently  on  the  back  of  some  weaker  playmate,  and 
remain  seated  there  until  the  cowering  victim  has  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  guess  something  or  other.  It  is  well  that 
parents  or  teachers  should  be  aware  of  some  of  the  awkward 
and  unsafe  games  played  by  boys,  in  order  that  they  may 
dissuade  them  from  such  exercises.  Throwing  quoits  affords 
excellent  exercise  for  the  arm  and  the  eye ;  but  may,  per- 
haps, be  regarded  as  attended  with  some  little  danger  on 
account  of  the  incautiousness  of  boys. 

Some  especial  remarks  seem  called  for  on  the  exercise  of 
swimming.  This  is  something  more  than  an  amusement:  it 
is  the  acquisition  of  a  power  that  may  be,  at  some  period  of 
life,  very  useful  and  important.  A  boy  should,  whenever  it 
is  possible,  learn  to  swim  under  proper  tuition,  and  in  per- 
fectly safe  circumstances.  When  he  has  acquired  the  art,  he 
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should  be  instructed  concerning  its  true  use,  and  warned 
that  it  may  not  lead  him  into  danger,  as  in  bathing  alone  in 
deep  places,  or  swimming  out  far  beyond  his  depth.  It  is 
doubtless  true,  that  of  the  number  of  young  persons  drowned 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  a  considerable  proportion  will  be 
found  of  those  who  could  swim  well  enough;  and  who 
thus  exposed  themselves  to  danger,  either  from  cramp 
when  bathing  alone,  or  by  swimming  out  of  depth  too  far. 
It  would  be  a  safe  rule  for  every  swimmer  to  resolve  to  be 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  cautious  as  others  are  who  cannot 
swim.  The  true  use  of  swimming  is  found,  in  the  security  it 
affords  against  accidents  when  near  the  water.  Thus,  boys 
may  be  playing  near  a  canal ;  or  fishing  on  a  river  bank ;  or 
merely  crossing  a  river  in  a  boat : — one  falls  in,  perhaps^ 
close  to  the  bank,  where  a  little  presence  of  mind  and  the 
power  to  swim  only  some  two  or  three  strokes  would  save 
him ;  but  life  is  frequently  lost  for  want  of  this  slight  degree 
of  skill  which  may  be  so  easily  acquired. 

Of  sedentary  exercises  and  amusements  (for  winter  even- 
ings and  leisure  hours  in  rainy  weather),  we  need  say  little, 
as  they  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  topic  of 
juvenile  health.  Chess  and  draughts  are  among  the  best,  as 
they  furnish  very  agreeable  exercise  for  some  important 
powers  of  the  intellect ;  while  they  are  quite  free  from  every- 
thing like  a  tendency  toward  gambling.  When  children  are 
favoured  with  a  taste  for  music,  the  exercise  of  singing 
(especially  "part-singing")  is  highly  to  be  recommended j 
but  playing  the  flute  and  other  wind-instruments  at  an  early 
age  is  likely,  we  think,  to  be  injurious. 

Of  in-door  exercises  for  girls,  we  may  not  say  much ;  for 
unfortunately,  their  own  ingenuity  is  sufficient  to  invent  so 
many — in  "  crotchet-work,"  "  Berlin  worsted-work,"  making 
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toys  and  ornaments,  etc.,  etc.  (to  fill  up  the  catalogue  would 
overtask  our  powers) — that,  in  too  many  cases,  healthful  ex- 
ercises are  almost  entirely  neglected ;  while  the  greater  part 
of  leisure  is  devoted  to  sedentary  pursuits.  It  is  too  little 
insisted  on  that  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  require  a  full  allowance 
of  hearty,  natural  play  in  the  open  air ;  and  that,  when  the 
weather  will  not  permit  this,  the  best  in-door  substitutes 
should  be  provided,  in  skipping,  dancing,  battledore,  throw- 
ing balls,  etc.  Having  mentioned  dancing  (which  is  doubt- 
less one  of  the  most  graceful  and  becoming  exercises  of 
young  ladies),  we  must  add  that  we  cannot  look  on  the 
excitements  of  the  ball-room  as  healthful  for  young  persons. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  the  late  hours  observed  at 
such  places,  the  ambition  of  dress,  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the 
crowded  room,  and  generally,  the  nervous  excitement  and 
consequent  fatigue  and  depression,  are  evils  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  good  effects  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  physical  exercise. 
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The  health  and  comfort  of  children  must  greatly  depend  on 
the  cleanliness,  airiness,  and  good  ventilation  of  the  room  in 
which  they  spend  a  large  part  of  their  early  days.  The  nur- 
sery, therefore,  should  be  a  large  room,  airy,  well  ventilated, 
and  easily  warmed;  neatly  painted  and  papered,  but  not 
encumbered  with  furniture ;  especially,  carpets  and  curtains 
may  be  dispensed  with,  as  they  are  by  no  means  useful  in  a 
nursery,  and  may  interfere  with  due  ventilation  and  cleanli- 
ness. An  upper  room  is  preferable ;  and  it  is  always  desir- 
able, if  practicable,  that  the  nursery  should  not  be  used  as  a 
bedroom.  Let  it  be  scoiired  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  if 
required.  Special  cleanliness  and  order  in  all  arrangements 
should  form  a  part  in  the  early  practical  education  of 
children.  Doors  and  windows  should  be  opened,  so  as  to 
admit  free  currents  of  air  through  the  room  whenever  the 
children  are  away  at  their  meals,  or  taking  open-air  exer- 
cise ;  and  in  cases  where  the  nursery  must  be  used  as  a 
sleeping-room,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  have  the 
room  filled  with  fresh  air  every  morning.  Attention  must 
also  be  paid  to  the  due  regulation  of  temperature,  so  as  to 
avoid  sudden  chills  or  an  oppressive  degree  of  warmth.  The 
aspect  of  the  room  must  be  noticed  here ;  for  if  the  room 
faces  the  north,  it  will  be  found,  especially  in  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  far  colder  than  a  room  which  looks  towards  the 
south.    When  a  fire  is  required,  it  should  be  properly 
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guarded,  and  regulated  so  as  not  to  produce  an  immoderate 
degree  of  heat. 

About  60°  F.  may  be  regarded  as  a  safe  measure  of  arti- 
ficial warmth.  In  summer  and  autumn,  while  the  days  are 
bright  and  warm,  a  small  fire  may  often  be  required  in  the 
morning  and  the  evening.  On  no  account  should  a  fire  be 
kept  burning  during  the  night  where  children  are  sleeping, 
except  in  cases  of  illness.  We  would  repeat  that,  wher- 
ever it  is  practicable,  the  room  should  be  used  solely  as  a 
nursery,  so  as  to  exclude  cooking,  washing,  and  other  house- 
hold operations. 

We  now  turn  to  a  point  of  still  greater  importance ;  one 
which  must  have  influence  on  not  merely  the  physical,  but 
also  the  mental  and  moral  wellbeing  of  the  children — the 
selection  of  a  nursemaid.  No  parent  who  has  studied  the 
opening  minds  of  children,  who  knows  their  delicate  suscep- 
tibility of  early  impressions,  and  who  remembers,  in  his  own 
case,  how  lasting  these  impressions  may  be,  will  suppose  that 
we  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  nursemaid  when  we  say 
that  she  should  be  regarded  as  the  first  educator  of  the 
children  committed  to  her  care.  There  is  an  early  education 
carried  on  by  means  of  sympathy,  example,  and  unconscious 
imitation,  in  which  even  the  infant  may  make  a  considerable 
progress  before  he  is  able  to  lisp  one  distinct  syllable.  Calm- 
ness of  temper  and  cheerfulness,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  way- 
wardness and  fretfulness,  may  be  inculcated  long  before  the 
child  has  learned  the  first  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  This 
early  but  important  and  practical  part'of  education  greatly 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  nursemaid,  and  it  is  therefore 
evident  that  she  should  not  be  chosen  as  an  ordinary  servant, 
but  should  possess  qualities  not  generally  found  in  the 
common  order  of  servants.    Her  temper  should  be  first  of  all 
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regarded,  and  should  be  mild,  cheerful,  and  forbearing.  In 
her  personal  habits  she  should  be  regular,  orderly,  and  per- 
fectly cleanly. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  self-indulgent  woman  can  never  be  a 
good  nurse.  Her  language. should  be  free  from  vulgarisms, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  she  should  be  able  to  read  and  write. 
We  hardly  need  say  that  if  she  has  had  children,  and  has 
proved  herself  a  good  mother,  this  must  greatly  add  to  her 
qualifications.  She  should,  above  all  things,  be  a  woman  of 
strictly  religious  character ;  and  if  there  is  one  moral  quality 
more  valuable  than  all  others  in  a  nurse,  it  is  a  firm  hatred 
of  falsehood  in  all  its  forms,  such  as  deceit,  equivocation, 
evasiveness,  and  dissimulation.  She  should  never  deceive  a 
child,  nor  sufier  herself  to  be  deceived.  Mild  but  regular 
and  firm  maintenance  of  authority  should  be  her  mode  of 
rule,  and  she  should  never  have  recourse  to  such  means  as 
coaxing,  flattering,  or  deceiving  a  child,  in  order  to  bring 
him  to  obedience.  Among  other  means  that  must  be  in- 
terdicted, we  may  especially  notice  fright.  The  minds  of 
many  children  have  been  seriously  injured  by  alarming  im- 
pressions made  on  the  imagination  by  the  tales  of  servants 
and  nurses.  The  tales  chosen  to  amuse  children  should 
always  have  an  innocent,  playful,  and  cheerful  character. 

One  who  possesses  the  qualifications  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, and,  in  addition,  has  some  tact  in  amusing  children, 
is  indeed  "  a  model  nurse",  and  quite  invaluable  in  a  large 
family.  "We  must  beg  to  remind  mothers,  that  servants  who 
are  really  qualified  to  superintend,  as  we  have  stated,  the 
early  practical  education  of  children,  are  certainly  deserving 
of  liberal  wages.  By  giving  good  salaries  to  such  nurses, 
we  should  encourage  a  superior  class  of  young  women  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  early  training  of  young  children. 
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If  the  influence  of  the  nurse  is  so  important  even  in  the 
early  period  of  infancy,  or  while  the  training  of  the  child  is 
chiefly  physical,  it  must  increase  greatly  when  the  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  of  the  power  of  language  render  the  child 
capable  of  receiving  distinct  mental  and  moral  impressions 
which  may  last  for  life.  Surely  we  can  scarcely  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  training  and  example  during  this  period, 
when  the  germs  of  all  the  vices  or  of  all  the  virtues  may  be 
implanted  in  the  mind.  To  realize  the  extent  of  influence 
which  the  nurse  or  maid  who  has  the  charge  of  children 
may  exercise  during  the  first  stages  of  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment, it  may  be  well  to  imagine  two  strongly  contrasted 
cases,  but  such  as  may  and  indeed  do  occur  in  actual  life. 
In  both  cases  we  will  suppose  that  the  children  are  almost 
entirely  and  continually  under  the  care  of  the  nurse  or 
nursemaid,  who  really  occupies  the  place  of  the  mother 
during  the  greater  part  of  every  day. 

The  nurse  or  nursemaid  A,  is  kind,  mild  in  temper, 
patient,  cheerful,  orderly,  and  calm  in  her  habits,  strictly 
truthful  and  conscientious,  and  has  tact  in  gently  managing 
and  amusing  the  children  under  her  care — in  short,  she  is 
the  "model  nurse"  already  described.  All  her  good  qualities 
may  be  said  to  pass  from  her  into  the  minds  of  the  children. 
If  they  are  naturally  passionate,  this  evU  will  at  least,  in 
some  degree,  be  subdued  by  her  mildness  and  kindness. 
All  tendencies,  whether  good  or  bad,  require  external  aid 
and  encouragement  for  theii-  growth ;  and  as,  with  such  a 
guardian  and  friend  (as  she  may  be  truly  styled),  every  good 
faculty  in  the  minds  of  the  children  will  be  called  forth  and 
encouraged  by  example,  while  every  evil  tendency  will  be 
repressed,  the  results  may  be  expected  to  be  of  the  happiest 
kind. 
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But  suppose  the  contrary  case;  imagine  the  nurse  or 
nursemaid  B,  hasty  and  irregular  in  temper,  disorderly  in 
habits,  and  deceitful  or  careless  of  truth,  what  will  the  results 
be  now  ?    It  is  lamentable,  but  too  true,  that  these  results 
may  be  predicated  with  more  certainty  than  in  the  former 
case ;  for  good  example  may  sometimes  be  without  influence, 
but  evil  tendencies  are  rapidly  developed  by  the  force  of  bad 
example.    Sometimes,  when  the  nurse  happens  to  be  m  a 
careless  mood,  the  children  may  have  their  own  way,  until, 
in  a  sudden  outburst  of  temper,  they  are  corrected  with 
violent  and  unseemly  words,  or  perhaps  blows.    At  other 
times  they  are  "coaxed  to  be  good,"  and  learn  to  believe 
that  orderly  and  decent  conduct  is  good,  now  and  then ;  not 
in  itself,  but  because  it  is  rewarded  by  a  treat  of  sweetmeats. 
They  soon  learn  to  regard  a  falsehood  as  a  very  convenient 
thing,  and  after  practising  it  upon  the  nurse  who  has  taught 
them  to  do  so,  they  will,  of  course,  be  led  to  try  its  efiects 
on  their  parents.    In  short,  under  such  care,  or  rather  want 
of  all  proper  care,  we  may  expect  to  find  children  fretful, 
wayward,  quarrelsome,  deceitful,  and  selfish ;  to  say  nothing 
of  uncleanly  and  disorderly  habits.    A  greater  cruelty  can 
hardly  be  practised  than  to  leave  children  under  the  manage- 
ment of  such  a  nurse.    The  bad  influence  of  her  character 
and  conduct  may  lead  to  the  most  serious  evils  in  the  future 
lives  of  her  young  pupils,  or  we  might  say  victims. 

"We  trust  that  our  remarks  on  this  point  may  serve  to 
suggest  to  some  parents  the  importance  of  regarding  the 
domestic  to  whom  they  confide  the  general  management 
of  children,  as  something  more  than  a  servant  occupied  in, 
attending  to  their  physical  wants.  However  she  may  be 
styled,  as  "  nurse,"  or  "  nursemaid,"  she  is  in  fact  a  teacher, 
and  must,  on  account  of  her  position,  exercise  a  very  serious 
influence  over  the  early  development  of  mind  and  disposition. 
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As  Coleridge  has  suggested,  in  one  of  his  essays,*  if  we 
would  have  a  lively  impression  of  the  benefits  which  science, 
when  directed  by  benevolence,  may  bestow  on  mankind,  we 
have  only  to  meditate  a  while  on  the  life  of  Jenner,  the  dis- 
coverer of  vaccination.  His  name  is,  indeed,  worthy  of 
everlasting  remembrance,  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
gratitude  due  to  the  man,  but  also  the  lesson  of  hopefulness 
it  must  suggest  to  all  who  make  the  welfare  of  humanity 
their  study. 

A  century  has  not  passed  away  since  that  dreadful  disease 
commonly  called  the  small-pox  was  a  devastating  plague, 
spreading  itself  rapidly  by  infection,  and  bidding  defiance 
to  all  the  power  of  medicine.  At  one  time,  we  find  it 
making  almost  desolate  towns  and  villages  in  England ;  at 
another,  following  the  course  of  civilization,  and  sweeping 
away  whole  tribes  of  Indians  in  North  America. 

As  a  means  of  tempering  the  virulence  of  the  disease,  the 
practice  of  inoculation  was  found  to  be  the  most  successful 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  safer  and  far  more 
effective  system  of  vaccination. 

Lady  Mary  Montague  introduced  into  our  country  the 
system  of  inoculation  from  Turkey,  where  her  own  son  had 
been  inoculated  with  perfect  success,  in  the  year  1718. 

*  In  the  "  Friend  ". 
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But  this  system  of  dealing  with  the  disease,  though  it  might 
modify  symptoms,  had  no  power  to  stop  the  progress  of 
infection.  On  the  contrary,  emry  case  of  inoculation  was  a 
new  source  of  contagion.  To  J enner,  then,  belongs  the  dis- 
covery which,  if  not  baffled  by  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
must  extirjpate  the  small-pox.  Facts  will  prove  our  strong 
assertion. 

Edward  Jenner,  a  surgeon  practising  at  Berkeley  in 
Gloucestershire,  became  acquainted  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life  with  traditional  accounts  of  the  security  against 
small-pox  afforded  by  the  casual  introduction  of  a  disease 
occasionally  prevalent  among  the  cows  in  that  county.  In 
this  form  of  disease,  jows^M^es  appeared  upon  the  nipjjles  of 
the  cows,  and  the  hands  of  the  milkmaids  were  affected.  On 
this  simple  and  apparently  unimportant  fact,  Jenner  medi- 
tated, and  the  result  was  his  practice  of  vaccination.  He 
found  that  the  persons  who  had  been  affected  with  the  vac-, 
cine  disease,  afterwards  became  unsusceptible  of  the  infec- 
tion of  small-pox ;  and,  in  a  happy  hour,  he  conceived  the 
idea  that  it  might  be  possible  to  extend  the  protection  en- 
joyed by  a  few  persons  even  to  the  whole  population,  by  an 
artificial  communication  of  the  vaccine  disease  from  one  in- 
dividual to  another.  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  of  May 
1796,  he  made  his  first  vaccine  inoculation,  upon  a  boy 
named  James  Phipps.  On  the  1st  of  July  following,  the 
experiment  was  tested  by  inoculating  the  same  boy  with 
small-pox  matter,  taken  directly  from  a  pustule.  This  test 
was  repeated  after  some  months,  and  the  satisfactory  result 
was,  that  "  no  sensible  effect  was  produced  upon  the  con- 
stitution." These  experiments  were  repeated  upon  other 
subjects;  and,  in  June  1798,  Jenner  published  his  first 
work  on  vaccination. 

K. 
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It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  repeatedj  that  the  proper  result 
of  this  grand  discovery  otig?it  to  he  the  extinction  of  small- 
pox; but  it  must  be  deplored  that  the  prejudices  which  have 
delayed  the  perfect  triumph  of  science  over  disease  in  this 
instance  are  still  found  to  exist.  These  prejudices,  there- 
forCj  demand  our  serious  notice. 

But,  first,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  description  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  especially  as  it  is  thought  by 
many  persons  that  cases  of  small-pox  occurring  after  vac- 
cination are  more  frequent  than  formerly.  If  this  is  a  fact, 
it  must  be  desirable  that  strict  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  vaccine  eruption. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  a  small 
red  pimple  may  be  observed,  hard  to  the  touch,  and  slightly 
elevated.  This  pimple  gradually  enlarges ;  and,  on  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day,  a  vesicle  may  be  observed,  of  circular  form, 
elevated  at  the  edges,  but  with  a  depressed  centre.  It  goes 
on  increasing  in  size  until  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  when 
it  is  usually  about  four  lines  in  diameter.  The  size  and 
shape,  however,  of  the  vesicle  vary  considerably,  according 
to  the  mode  of  vaccination.  If  by  simple  puncture,  it  is 
generally  small  and  circular ;  whereas,  when  several  scratches 
have  been  made,  two  or  three  vesicles  may  rise  and  run 
together,  forming  an  irregular-shaped  patch.  The  colour  of 
the  vesicle  is  at  first  a  light  pink,  sometimes  with  a  bluish 
shade,  gradually  changing  to  a  pearl  colour.  The  margin  is 
lighter  than  the  centre,  firm,  turgid,  and  shining.  Internally 
the  vesicle  consists  of  numerous  little  cells,  filled  with  clear 
transparent  lymph ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Willan,  these 
cells  communicate  with  each  other.  The  quantity  of  lymph 
varies  considerably  in  different  vesicles,  and  will  be  usually 
found  to  possess  activity  in  an  inverse  proportion  with  its 
quantity. 
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On  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  an  inflamed  ring  appears 
around  the  base  of  the  vesicle,  spreads  rapidly,  and  forms, 
about  the  tenth  day,  an  areola  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  in  diameter.  This  inflamed  ring  is  very  red,  and 
somewhat  hard  and  tumefied.  After  a  day  or  two,  the  red- 
ness begins  to  fade,  generally  from  the  centre  towards  the 
circumference,  sometimes  forming  two  or  three  concentric 
rings.  About  the  tenth  day  the  vesicle  begins  to  decline ; 
the  centre  first  turns  brown,  and  the  entire  vesicle  gradually 
changes  into  a  hard,  smooth  crust,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
having,  like  the  vesicle,  a  concave  surface.  About  the 
twentieth  day  the  crust  falls  ofi",  leaving  a  permanent  cir- 
cular cicatrix,  slightly  depressed,  and  marked  with  small 
pits,  probably  equal  in  number  with  the  cells  of  which  the 
vesicle  has  been  composed. 

This  is  the  usual  course  of  the  eruption.  It  sometimes 
appears  a  little  earlier,  sometimes  a  little  later ;  but,  if  the 
subsequent  stages  are  regular,  slight  deviations  with  regard 
to  time  are  of  no  importance.  The  progress  of  the  vesicle 
may  sometimes  be  interrupted  for  a  time  by  other  diseases 
in  the  system,  and  afterwards  it  may  advance  as  usual. 
Constitutional  symptoms  are  generally  slight.  Between  the 
seventh  and  the  eleventh  day,  there  may  be  some  restless- 
ness, slight  shiverings,  followed  by  heat  and  thirst,  and,  in 
the  case  of  infants,  sickness,  peevishness,  or  drowsiness. 

We  have  now  to  mention  a  prejudice,  which,  though  it 
may  be  harmless  (save  with  regard  to  the  reputation  of  the 
medical  man),  has  caused  much  unnecessary  suspicion  and 
anxiety  in  the  minds  of  parents.  We  allude  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  cutaneous  disorders  are  frequently  introduced  from 
one  family  into  another  by  means  of  vaccination.  We  might 
easily  prove  that  the  cutaneous  diseases  which  may  be  trans- 
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mitted  by  infection  are  few,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
communicate  eruptions  by  vaccination  to  the  extent  imagined 
by  many  ;  but,  allowing  all  reasonable  care  on  the  mother's 
side,  that  the  ly^nph  used  in  vaccinating  her  child  should  be 
taken  from  another  child  as  free  from  disease  as  possible, 
we  must  still  reprehend  that  exaggerated  care  and  suspicion, 
which  is  often  found  to  be  very  annoying  to  the  most  con- 
scientious medical  practitioner.  We  must  enter  a  protest 
against  the  excessive  power  of  a  maternal  imagination,  when 
we  see  scruples  carried  so  far  as  to  the  rejection  of  vaccine 
lymph  from  the  arm  of  a  child  whose  grandfather  happened 
once  to  have  a  cutaneous  eruption  of  a  temporary  character, 
or  whose  father  or  mother  may  not  enjoy  the  highest  degree 
of  florid  health.  In  consequence  of  such  exaggerated  fears, 
woe  to  the  medical  man  who  has  vaccinated  a  child  with 
lymph  taken  from  another  known  to  have  the  slightest 
cutaneous  eruption  at  the  time ;  he  is  thereby  accounted  the 
sole  cause  and  author  of  every  spot  or  pimple  which  may 
ever  after  appear  on  the  child  of  the  too  suspicious  mother ! 
In  writing  this,  we  do  not  of  course  advocate  anything  like 
carelessness  ;  but  we  would  strongly  advise  all  reasonable 
parents  to  leave  the  choice  of  lymph,  etc.,  to  the  care  of 
their  medical  man,  and  not  to  render  his  duty  unpleasant  by 
the  obtrusion  of  any  ill  founded  scruples.  In  general,  we 
may  observe,  that  the  appearance  of  the  perfect  vaccine 
vesicle  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  freedom  from  any  serious 
cutaneous  eruption.* 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  glad  to  find  our  conclusions  con- 
firmed by  a  gentleman  who  has  extensively  practised  in  his  profession  for  a 
period  of  more  than  forty  years.  Dr.  Coley  writes  :  "  It  has  been  supposed 
by  many  that  the  efficacy  of  cow-pox  is  deteriorated  by  the  co-existence  of 
other  eruptions,  and  that  almost  every  cutaneous  disease  which  happens  to 
follow  is  the  product  of  vaccination ;  strophulus  con/ertus,  in  particular,  has 
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As  legally  required,  vaccination  should  generally  be  per- 
formed before  the  infant  is  three  months  old ;  but  when  cir- 
cumstances require  especial  precaution  (as  when  small-pox 
is  actually  in  the  family),  the  child  may  be  vaccinated  even 
soon  after  birth.  Whenever  it  is  practicable,  the  lymph 
should  be  communicated  directly  from  the  arm  of  a  child,  as 
it  is  then  more  likely  to  be  efficient  than  when  conveyed 
upon  points  or  glasses.  At  least  two  points  of  insertion 
should  be  made,  and  one  vesicle  should  be  allowed  to  go 
through  all  its  stages  unopened.  When  one  puncture  alone 
has  succeeded,  it  should  not  be  interfered  with,  except  when 
the  child  is  re-vaccinated  soon  afterwards. 

If  a  reasonable  doubt  exist  of  the  efficacy  of  the  vaccina- 
tion, it  should  be  repeated.  In  this  case,  we  may  repeat  our 
observation  that  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  communicate  the 
lymph  directly  from  one  child  to  another.  We  may  also 
observe  that  warm  weather  is  favourable  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  operation.  Some  subjects,  owing  to  their  idiosyncracy, 
are  found  to  resist  the  eflfect  under  all  circumstances. 

It  is  necessary  to  specify  here  the  characteristics  of  spurious 
vesicles  appearing  after  vaccination.  It  will  be  a  safe  rule 
to  regard  all  as  spurious  which  do  not  correspond  with  the 
description  already  given.  The  characteristics  to  be  noted 
in  the  genuine  vesicle  are,  its  circular  form  depressed  in  the 
centre,  and  the  broad  vividly  red  areola  surrounding  it.  In. 
the  absence  of  these  signs,  neither  parent  nor  medical  at- 
tendant should  rest  satisfied  without  immediate  re-vaccina- 
tion from  the  arm  of  another  child. 

been  most  unjustly  attributed  to  tbis  source.  In  contradictioa  to  this  preju- 
dice, I  can  safely  say  tbat  more  cases  of  this  disease  have  come  under  my 
notice  before  than  after  cow-pox  inoculation  ;  and  it  is  as  unphilosophical  to 
suppose  that  vaccination  can  generate  strophulus,  as  that  a  grain  of  wlioat 
can  produce  a  cabbage."        Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.) 
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The  doctrine  held  by  some  medical  practitioners,  that  the 
protective  influence  of  vaccination  is  lost  in  the  course  of 
time,  demands  some  notice  here.  Some  think  that  the  oper- 
ation should  be  repeated  once  in  seven  years ;  others  say 
once  in  ten  years.  We  have  not  yet  met  vrith  facts  enough 
to  convince  us  of  the  necessity  of  such  repetition ;  but,  if  it 
is  an  error,  it  is  certainly  one  on  the  safe  side,  and  we  would 
say  nothing  to  dissuade  persons  from  submitting  to  re- vac- 
cination, especially  in  a  neighbourhood  where  small-pox  is 
prevalent.  We  have,  however,  in  such  cases,  re-vaccinated 
many  persons,  at  intervals  of  from  six  to  thirty  years  after 
the  first  operation ;  and  our  experience  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  when  the  re-vaccination  takes  effect,  it  is  the 
rare  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  We  are,  therefore,  not 
yet  convinced  that  the  universal  practice  of  re- vaccination  is 
really  required  ;  but,  as  a  safe  precaution,  it  may  be  adopted 
in  any  case  of  special  exposure,  as  when  the  small-pox  is 
spreading  in  a  neighbourhood,  or  when  any  person  feels 
alarm  when  required  by  circumstances  or  duty  to  go  into 
the  midst  of  the  contagion. 

It  might  be  thought  that,  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
immense  advantages  of  Jenner's  discovery  have  been  so  fully 
tested  and  demonstrated,  any  remark  on  the  old  process  of 
small-pox  inoculation  would  be  quite  uncalled  for  in  a  prac- 
tical treatise ;  or,  if  we  mentioned  the  topic,  it  might  be  only 
as  a  matter  of  history,  just  to  say  that  in  its  time  it  was  use- 
ful as  a  palliative,  but  that  it  had  been  superseded  and  num- 
bered among  other  things  obsolete,  by  Jenner.  Strange  as 
it  may  appear,  however,  there  are  prejudices  living  in  favour 
of  inoculation  (a  process  which,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
actually  spreads  the  infection)  and  against  the  safe  and  sure 
system  of  vaccination,  which,  if  fair  and  full  play  be  allowed. 
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must  exterminate  the  disease.    These  prejudices  must  in- 
deed be  hardy,  if  they  can  survive  much  longer  under  the 
pressure  of  the  host  of  facts  which  can  be  brought  upon 
them.    We  cannot  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  without  a 
word  of  earnest  remonstrance  with  those  who,  by  favouring 
the  process  of  small-pox  inoculation,  and  actually  daring  to 
practise  it  (at  the  risk  of  the  penalty  imposed  by  law),  are 
contributing  their  efforts  to  keep  in  existence  a  devastating 
pestilence.    However  good  their  motives  may  be,  their  con- 
duct is  as  unreasonable  and  mischievous  as  that  of  parties 
who  would  carry  supplies  of  fuel  to  assist  the  progress  of  a 
fearful  conflagration,  while  all  right-minded  persons  are 
endeavouring  to  extinguish  it.    Surely,  these  harbourers  of 
old  and  destructive  prejudices  require,  for  their  cure,  to  be 
carried  back  a  century  (at  least  in  imagination),  and  to  see 
and  feel  the  horrors  of  one  visitation  of  the  fell  disease  with 
which  they  dare  to  tamper — to  see  villages  laid  waste  and 
homes  made  desolate  by  the  pest !    That  such  scenes  cannot 
be  now  pointed  out  in  England,  no  thanks  to  the  method  of 
inoculation,  but  to  that  process  of  vaccination  against  which 
prejudice  still  is  bold  enough  to  speak.    Or  must  we  take  a 
milder  way  of  dealing  with  a  most  injurious  error?  Then 
let  us  point  to  the  volumes  of  statistics,  from  all  countries 
and  in  all  languages,  a  vast  host  of  facts,  all  contributing 
strength  to  confirm  the  assertion  that  the  natural  course  of 
Jenner's  discovery  is,  not  to  alleviate  merely,  but  to  exter- 
minate the  disease  called  small-pox!    As  one  striking  in- 
stance of  the  certainty  of  these  statistics,  we  will  quote  from 
the  records  of  Sweden,  a  country  where,  happily,  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  vaccination  is  enforced  by  the  authority  of 
Government.     Let  those  who  may  imagine  that  we  have 
spoken  too  strongly,  reflect  only  a  few  moments  on  the  facts 
presented  to  them  in  the  following  table  :— 
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In  Sweden,  in  the  year  1779,  small-pox  destroyed  15,102  persons 


1784 
1800 
J  801 
1822 
1823 
1845 
1840 
1847 
1855 


12,453 
12,032 
0,057 
11 
39 
0 
2 
13 
41 


A  reduction  of  from  fifteen  thousand  in  one  year  to  only  six 
and  two  lives  in  other  years  sacrificed  to  the  disease !  Surely 
these  few  figures  speak  more  than  many  volumes  of  mere 
argumentation.  How,  in  the  face  of  these  unquestioned 
facts,  can  any  one  be  so  totally  blinded  by  prejudice  as  to 
cavil  further  against  vaccination,  or  ask  for  inoculation,  with 
all  the  fearful  risk  attending  it  ? 

With  such  a  clear  and  sure  example  before  us,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  having  vaccination  legally 
enforced  in  our  own  country ;  consequently,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  "  Vaccination  Extension  Act"  was  passed,  and  a  penalty 
is  now  incurred  on  refusing  to  allow  a  child  to  be  vaccinated. 
We  need  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  putting,  for  the  sake  of 
the  general  welfare,  some  restraint  upon  the  personal  liberty 
of  persons  who  have  such  an  obliquity  of  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  they  are  incapable  of  acting  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  their  own  offspring  and  the  safety  of  their 
neighbours.  If  A,  the  prejudiced  party,  in  refusing  to  have 
his  own  family  guarded  by  vaccination,  could  also  take  the 
whole  of  the  risk  upon  himself,  or  at  least  confine  the  danger 
within  Ms  own  house,  there  might  then  be  a  question  of  the 
propriety  of  any  legal  interference  with  his  prejudices ;  but 
when  by  such  conduct  he  subjects  his  more  reasonable  neigh- 
bours, B  and  C,  and  indeed  the  whole  population  around 
him,  to  danger  and  anxiety,  it  seems  clearly  a  proper  case 
for  the  interference  of  Government. 
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If  additional  facts  were  necessary  to  justify  these  remarks, 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  the  Registrar-General's 
Quarterly  Returns  in  1852,  will  be  amply  sufficient:— 
"  Small-pox  has  prevailed  very  extensively ;  and  the  pro- 
vision of  gratuitous  vaccination  for  the  people  by  the  legis- 
lature, appears  to  be  insufficient  to  stem  its  terrible  progress. 
Several  of  the  registrars  wTio  witness  its  effects,  urge  that 
many  lives  would  be  annually  saved — sickness,  misery,  and 
deformity  prevented — if  vaccination  were  enforced  by  law. 
The  grounds  of  objection,  independently  of  negligence  and 
apathy,  lie  generally  in  the  ignorance,  often  in  the  preju- 
dices, of  the  parents.  These  prejudices  can  be  best  and 
most  permanently  overcome  by  the  persuasion  and  argument 
of  zealous  vaccinators,  fortified  as  they  will  be  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  neighbourhood,  and  such  facts  as  the  following, 
which  cannot  be  too  generally  known  : — 

"  '  One  extraordinary  case,'  says  the  registrar  of  Tardebigg, 
Bromsgrove,  '  which  shows  most  strongly  the  advantages 
and  importance  of  vaccination,  has  occurred  in  my  district. 
A  man  residing  in  a  rural  part  of  this  neighbourhood  had 
five  children,  varying  from  three  to  ten  years  of  age ;  three 
of  these  had  been  vaccinated,  the  other  two  had  not.  The 
eldest  was  attacked  with  small-pox,  but  had  it  so  lightly  that 
he  was  confined  scarcely  a  single  day ;  the  two  next  were 
not  affected  at  all  with  the  disease — these  were  the  three 
that  had  been  vaccinated.  The  two  youngest  were  seized 
with  small-pox  almost  simultaneously ;  both  died,  and  lay 
dead  in  the  house  at  the  same  time — these  were  the  two  that 
had  not  been  vaccinated.'  " 

It  may  be  said  that,  while  the  disease  small-pox  is  still 
harboured  among  certain  portions  of  the  community,  even 
vaccination,  though  successful  in  such  a  vast  majority  of 
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instances,  is  not  found  to  be  an  infalUhlc  preservative.  Nor 
is  inoculation  by  small-pox  itself  infallible.  But  small-pox 
occurring  after  vaccination  is  well  known  to  be  greatly  modi- 
fied and  alleviated  in  its  character,  and  far  less  fatal  than 
formerly.  Abundant  statistics  might  be  adduced  to  prove  this. 

To  conclude ;  the  extent  and  freedom  of  our  remarks  in 
this  chapter,  must  be  justified  by  the  fact  that,  although  vac- 
cination has  become  the  subject  of  legal  enactment,  there  is 
yet  a  considerable  amount  of  prejudice  against  it;  and  by 
our  firm  conviction,  already  expressed,  that  Jenner's  great 
discovery,  if  universally  and  consistently  carried  out,  would, 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  banish  the  small-pox 
from  all  civilized  countries.  Every  case  of  prejudice  over- 
come, must  bring  us  nearer  to  that  grand  result. 

Since  this  chapter  was  written,  the  author  has  consulted  a 
valuable  work,  entitled  On  the  Existing  State  of  our  Know- 
ledge of  Vaccination  and  Re-  Vaccination,  as  Preventive  of 
Small-Pox,  by  Alexander  Knox,  M.D.  The  practical  con- 
clusions at  which  the  writer  has  arrived  are  confirmatory  of 
the  views  which  we  have  ourselves  adopted.  It  is  shewn 
that  vaccination  confers  a  power  of  resistance  to  the  contagion 
of  casual  small-pox.  The  evidences  in  support  of  it  are : 
the  original  statement  of  Jenner,  that  six  thousand  vaccinated 
persons  were  exposed  in  every  way  to  small-pox,  but  did  not 
take  it ;  the  history  of  small-pox  in  Denmark,  where  the 
disease  was  excluded  by  vaccination ;  the  observations  of 
Kennis  in  Ceylon ;  and  of  Wendt  in  Copenhagen.  It  is 
therefore  concluded  that,  without  further  evidence,  it  is  in- 
contestable that  "  the  immunity  from  casual  small-pox  is  in- 
finitely greater  among  the  vaccinated  than  the  unvaccinated 
portion  of  the  community."  Vaccinated  persons  are  to  a 
great  extent  unsusceptible  of  effect  from  re-vaccination. 
This  argument  assumes  that,  if  the  system  be  susceptible  of 
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cow-pox,  it  will  be  susceptible  of  small-pox,  and  the  reverse. 
Dr.  Knox  concludes  that  one-half  of  vaccinated  persons  are 
at  all  subsequent  periods  incapable  of  having  the  disease  re- 
communicated,  and  therefore,  it  is  presumed,  are  protected 
against  small-pox  also.  Dr.  Knox  then  discusses  the  causes 
of  failure  of  vaccination,  as  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  many- 
persons  (perhaps  one-half),  after  primary,  are  susceptible  at 
some  after  date  of  secondary  vaccination.  The  causes  of 
failure  are,  imperfect  performance  of  the  first  vaccination ; 
the  employment  of  unsuitable  virus,  and  imperfect  action  of 
a  suitable  virus  in  a  peculiar  condition  of  system ;  and, 
finally,  exhaustion  of  the  influence  by  time.  The  only  true 
means  of  carrying  out  the  preventative  measures  against 
small-pox,  will  be  the  universal  adoption  and  more  careful 
performance  of  vaccination  and  re-vaccination.  Dr.  Knox 
states  that  the  exact  period  at  which  re-vaccination  should 
be  performed  cannot  be  determined ;  that  it  varies  in  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  must  be  settled  according  to  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  imminence  of  contagion,  or  the  wishes 
of  friends.  Dr.  Knox  finally  sums  up  his  argument  with 
the  statement,  that  "  the  efiicient  and  general  practice  of 
vaccination,  aided  by  re-vaccination  under  suitable  circum- 
stances, will  be  found  an  efficient  safeguard  against  the 
ravages  of  small-pox,  in  all  constitutions  not  absolutely  be- 
yond the  influence  of  any  protecting  agent  Avhatever." 

Any  reader  wishing  to  pursue  the  subject  of  vaccination 
still  further,  may  consult  with  advantage  Mr.  Eoberton's 
Answers  to  the  Objections  commonly  brought  against  Vaccina- 
tio7i;  and  especially  Papers  relating  to  the  History  and 
Practice  of  Vaccination,  issued  by  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  in  1857.  The  Letter  in  that  volume  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Simon,  is  the  most  masterly,  com- 
plete, and  conclusive  investigation  of  the  subject  ever  written. 
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The  rule  to  be  inculcated  with  regard  to  all  the  diseases  to 
which  infancy  is  exposed — "  that  our  best  way  is  to  prepare 
the  constitution  to  resist  their  attacks" — is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  process  of  dentition.  This  must  be  done 
by  strict  attention  to  "diet,"  "fresh  air,"  "exercise," 
"cleanliness,"  and  all  the  other  points  relative  to  the 
health  of  infancy  on  which  we  have  insisted. 

Let  this  care  be  bestowed  upon  the  general  health,  and 
the  natural  process  of  dentition  would  be  attended  with 
less  danger  to  the  child,  less  disquietude  to  the  mother. 

It  is  an  old  mistake  to  regard  dentition  as  almost  the  sole 
cause  of  all  infantile  diseases.  The  well-informed  medical 
practitioner  of  the  present  day  has  learned  to  discriminate 
between  those  forms  of  disease  which  are  really  consequent 
upon  the  development  of  the  first  set  of  teeth,  and  others 
which  have  no  natural  connection  with  the  process.  This 
distinction  is  practically  very  important ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  if  a  disease,  having  a  separate  cause,  and  demanding 
a  peculiar  and  vigorous  treatment,  should  be  falsely  re- 
garded merely  as  an  effect  of  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
teeth,  valuable  time  would  be  lost,  and  the  child  might 
seriously  suffer. 

To  guard  against  such  an  error,  our  best  way  will  be  to 
give  (I.)  a  plain  description  of  the  effects  which  may 
ordinarily  and  distinctly  be  attributed  to  dentition,  with 
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some  notice  of  other  diseases  which  may  incidentally  appear 
during  the  time  of  dentition ;  and  (II.)  Some  general  rules 
for  the  management  of  this  period  of  infancy. 

I.  The  instances  are  rare  in  which  children  have  been 
born  with  teeth.  Still  more  uncommon  are  the  cases  in 
which  the  teeth  have  never  appeared.  Usually,  the  first 
tooth  appears  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  month ;  but 
sometimes  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  month.  The 
process  of  developing  the  whole  of  the  first  set  of  teeth  is 
commonly  completed  during  the  first  year  or  year  and  a 
half,  but  it  may  be  protracted  beyond  the  second  year. 
The  first  set — or  the  "milk  teeth"  as  they  are  called — 
generally  come  in  pairs ;  and  those  of  the  lower  jaw  com- 
monly appear  before  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw.  First  appear  the  two  central  teeth ;  then  the  lateral 
incisors;  then  the  most  anterior  molar,  or  double  teeth; 
and  next  the  canine,  or  eye-teeth,  but  in  some  instances, 
these  make  their  appearance  before  the  molar.  The  last 
teeth  protruded  are  the  posterior  molar,  which  commonly 
appear  at  a  period  varying  from  the  twentieth  to  the 
thirtieth  month. 

The  growth  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  through  the  gum, 
and  of  the  root  below,  is  accompanied  with  pain,  irritation 
of  the  system,  and  determination  of  blood  to  the  gums. 
As  a  relief,  saliva  flows  in  considerable  quantity,  and  should 
be  regarded  as  a  natural  and  favourable  symptom.  Other 
symptoms  are— the  gums  hard,  hot,  and  swollen ;  increased 
heat  about  the  head;  thirst  shewn  by  frequent  desire  for 
the  breast;  putting  the  hand  to  the  mouth;  fretfulness  ; 
starting  in  sleep  ;  and  sometimes  sickness  and  slight  diar- 
rhoea. The  crying  of  the  child  at  this  time  is  peculiar, 
and  will  be  easily  recognised  by  mothers.    It  should  bo 
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noticed  that  children  at  this  time  will  often  shew  a  craving 
for  more  than  the  ordinary  allowance  of  food,  and  will  take 
it  whenever  it  is  offered.  To  appease  this  craving,  and 
hush  unpleasant  cries,  mothers  will  too  frequently  give  food, 
far  more  frequently  and  in  larger  quantity  than  is  usually 
required,  until  the  stomach  is  oppressed,  and  the  child  lies 
dull  and  stupified,  moaning  and  starting  at  intervals,  until 
sickness  comes  on  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  re- 
jected. The  practice  of  giving  excessive  quantities  of  food 
in  these  circumstances  must  be  strongly  condemned ;  for  it 
is  nothing  less  than  adding  the  symptoms  of  indigestion  to 
those  of  dentition. 

All  the  symptoms  we  have  noticed  may  be  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  age  of  the  child  and  the  number  of  the  teeth 
simultaneously  developed.  The  younger  the  infant  the 
more  susceptible  will  be  the  nervous  system.  The  presence 
of  any  severe  disease,  such  as  hooping-cough,  measles,  or 
scarlet  fever,  during  dentition,  makes  the  case  more  com- 
plicated and  hazardous.  Any  disease  to  which  a  pre- 
disposition has  been  manifested  must  now  be  carefully 
watched  and  treated ;  for  though,  as  we  have  stated,  den- 
tition is  not  the  cause  of  all  the  maladies  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  it,  yet  the  irritability  of  the  system  during  the 
process  will  afford  a  vantage-ground  for  the  attack  of  any 
contemporaneous  disorder. 

The  most  serious  of  all  the  symptoms  accompanying 
''teething"  are  those  which  indicate  a  sympathetic  affection 
of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system ;  such  as  sleepiness  or 
disturbed  sleep,  sudden  starting  and  screaming  daring  sleep, 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  tremor  of  the  lips,  or  twitchings  of 
the  face,  eyes,  or  arms,  or  general  convulsions.  Some- 
times the  respiratory  organs  are  affected,  either  by  a  dry, 
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irritating  cough  (known  by  nurses  as  a  "tooth-cough"),  or 
by  a  more  serious  disorder,  spasm  of  the  glottis;  this  re- 
quires prompt  medical  treatment.  Diseases  of  the  skin 
sometimes  appear ;  one  species  so  often  as  to  have  acquired 
the  common  name  of  "  tooth  rash."  Enlargement  of  the 
glands  about  the  face  or  in  the  neck  sometimes  requires 
notice.  Disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  often  shewn 
by  sickness,  purging,  acidity,  flatulence,  and  colic,  with 
green  and  slimy  evacuations.  But,  however  troublesome, 
a  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels  must  not  be  suddenly  sup- 
pressed; when  it  threatens  to  become  too  severe,  medical 
aid  must  be  called  in.  As  we  have  said,  the  "  dribbling" 
which  often  accompanies  dentition  is  a  favourable  circum- 
stance ;  for  it  is  generally  noticed  that  local  irtitatioa  and 
sympathetic  aflPections  are  both  least  troublesome  in  those 
cases  where  there  is  a  copious  discharge  of  saliva.  The 
discomfort  attending  it  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  pre- 
vented by  putting  on  the  child  a  "bib,"  the  under  surface 
of  which  is  lined  with  oiled  silk,  so  as  to  guard  the  body 
linen  from  dampness. 

"VVe  may  briefly  notice  here  the  common  belief  that  the 
development  of  the  canine,  or  eye-teeth,  is  attended  with 
more  than  the  usual  pain  and  danger.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  anatomical  reason  for  this  ;  but  we  may 
explain,  partly,  the  cases  which  seem  to  confirm  the  notion, 
by  a  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  John  Clarke* — that 
as  the  canine  teeth  appear  late  in  the  period  of  dentition, 
the  increased  inflammation  attending  their  growth  may 
often  be  justly  referred  to  irregularities  of  diet,  especially 
the  improper  indulgence  in  animal  food. 


*  "  Commentaries  on  some  of  the  most  important  Diseases  of  Children." 
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II.  Having  thus  noticed  the  usual  symptoms  of  dentition, 
as  distinct  from  those  of  other  diseases  which  may  occur 
during  the  process,  we  may  add  a  few  simple  rules  re- 
garding the  domestic  management  of  the  infant  at  this 
period. 

1.  It  is  obvious  that  all  the  general  rules  of  health  which 
have  been  given  respecting  diet,  air,  rest,  and  exercise, 
must  be  especially  observed  during  dentition. 

2.  The  child  should  be  kept  cool  and  calm,  and  should 
be  much  in  the  open  air  in  favourable  weather,  but  at  other 
times  should  be  carefully  guarded  from  cold.  When  the 
weather  is  severe,  exercise  should  be  enjoyed  in  a  spacious 
nursery.  The  bedroom  should  be  well  ventilated ;  no 
curtains  should  be  allowed  around  the  cot;  and  the  bed- 
clothes should  be  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  a  moderate 
and  proper  degree  of  warmth. 

3.  The  head,  especially,  should  be  kept  cool  and  elevated 
on  a  ^rm  pillow  during  sleep.  A  very  injurious  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head  is  too  often  produced  by  such 
bad  practices  as  keeping  the  child's  head  enveloped  in 
warm  caps,  allowing  him  to  sleep  on  soft,  yielding  pillows, 
so  as  almost  to  cover  the  face,  and  with  curtains  drawn  so 
as  to  exclude  the  requisite  supply  of  pure  air.  Sponging 
the  head  daily  with  cold  or  tepid  water  is  a  good  practice 
when  care  is  taken  to  prevent  cold.  As  we  have  carefully 
and  so  often  repeated, /res/i  air,  so  important  at  all  times, 
is  especially  so  during  the  irritation  of  dentition.  It  is  the 
best,  because  the  most  natural  sedative.  The  mortality  of 
infants  during  this  period  is  much  larger  in  crowded  towns 
than  in  rural  districts. 

4.  The  diet  should  be  light,  or  easily  digestible,  and 
unstimulating ;  especially  all  kinds  of  animal  food  should 
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be  avoided  at  this  time.  For  further  directions  on  this 
point  we  may  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Diet,  only  adding, 
that  it  is  the  child  whose  system  is  clogged  and  oppressed 
by  false  diet  for  whose  safety  we  have  t\ie  greatest  reason 
to  fear  during  the  development  of  the  teeth. 

5.  When  dentition  commences  previously  to  the  weaning 
of  a  child,  the  diet  of  the  mother,  or  nurse,  should  be  of  a 
light  and  cool  character,  and  she  should  avoid  all  causes  of 
excitement  or  disturbance  of  her  own  system,  as  the  infant 
may  be  seriously  affected  by  the  quality  of  the  nutriment 
given  from  the  breast. 

6.  Opiates  should  not  be  given  during  dentition,  not  even 
"syrup  of  poppies"  to  appease  a  cough. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  eruptions  about  the 
face,  the  scalp,  or  behind  the  ears,  mothers  must  be  cautioned 
against  the  use  of  healing  applications  without  medical 
advice.  The  proper  means  to  be  used  are, — bathing  the 
parts  affected  with  warm  water,  or  milk  and  water,  simple 
diet,  and  mild  laxatives.  When  direct  healing  applications 
are  used,  under  medical  advice,  they  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  course  of  alteratives.  This  remark  equally  applies 
to  the  cure  of  ophthalmia,  which  sometimes  occurs  during 
dentition. 

8.  The  flow  of  saliva,  and  a  slightly  relaxed  state  of  the 
bowels,  may  be  regarded  as  the  two  safety  valves  during 
dentition.  Care  should  be  taken,  therefore,  that  both  are 
not  closed.  If  the  flow  of  saliva  is  interrupted,  we  must 
pay  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  where  con- 
stipation is  found,  it  must  be  treated  by  the  use  of  such 
laxatives  as  castor  oil,  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  or  senna  tea. 
If  obstinate,  a  dose  of  jalap  and  chloride  of  mercury  may 
be  given  every  third  or  fourth  morning. 
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9.  The  tepid  hath  may  be  used  with  advantage  before 
and  during  the  irritation  of  dentition.  Gentle  and  often 
repeated  friction  over  the  surface  of  the  body  may  also  be 
found  useful. 

10.  Friction  of  the  gums  is  evidently  dictated  by  nature, 
and  is  useful  when  employed  at  the  proper  time.  In  the 
earliest  stage,  or  during  the  "  breeding  of  the  teeth,"  as  it 
is  termed,  the  tenderness  of  the  gums  is  often  such  as  not 
to  bear  the  slightest  pressure;  but  afterwards,  when  the 
margin  of  the  gum  becomes  rounded  and  white,  and  the 
base  only  appears  inflamed,  pressure  will  afford  relief. 
Gentle  friction  by  the  finger,  after  being  dipped  in  cold 
water,  is  soothing ;  or,  in  cases  where  the  flow  of  saliva  is 
deficient,  rubbing  the  gums  gently  with  honey  may  serve 
to  increase  the  secretion,  and  so  give  considerable  relief. 
Coral,  an  ivory  ring,  a  wax  taper,  a  smooth  crust  of  bread, 
or  a  stick  of  liquorice-root,  may  be  used.  Some  nurses 
attribute  a  particular  virtue  to  a  ring  of  gold ;  but  it  really 
possesses  no  advantage  over  other  hard  and  smooth  sub- 
stances. 

11.  "With  regard  to  the  later  period  of  dentition — if 
animal  food  has  been  given  to  a  child,  it  must  be  rigidly 
withheld  when  any  inflammatory  or  convulsive  symptoms 
make  their  appearance.  Frequently  we  have  found,  during 
the  development  of  the  canine  teeth  and  the  posterior  molars, 
a  strict  regulation  of  diet,  and  abstinence  from  animal  food, 
alone  sufficient  to  avert  all  threatening  symptoms. 

IS}.  On  the  completion  of  the  process  of  dentition,  if  the 
general  strength  of  the  child  has  been  somewhat  reduced, 
a  slight  improvement  of  diet,  such  as  the  use  of  a  little 
weak  beef-tea  or  chicken-broth,  may  be  given  with  safety 
and  advantage. 
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13.  Scarifying  the  gums.  In  cases  where  the  irritation 
of  the  gums  is  very  severe,  and  especially  where  any  symp- 
toms appear  indicative  of  sympathetic  disorder  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  or  spasmodic  affection  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  there  must  be  no  delay  in  obtaining  medical  help. 
In  such  cases  it  is  generally  a  safe  and  good  course  to 
scarify  the  gums.  There  is  too  frequently  found  an  in- 
jurious prejudice  against  this  simple  and  useful  operation, 
which  really  produces  but  little  pain,  often  and  instan- 
taneously removes  acute  pain,  and  prevents  further  suffer- 
ing. Many  have  erroneously  supposed  that  lancing  the 
gum  should  be  speedily  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
tooth;  and  that  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  wound  in 
the  gum  will  heal,  leaving  a  scar  which  will  obstruct  the 
growth  of  the  tooth.  These  errors  must  be  corrected.  In 
the  first  place,  we  occasionally  scarify  the  gum  when  the 
tooth  is  seated  deeply,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  tension 
and  irritation,  rather  than  to  expedite  the  protrusion  of 
the  tooth.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  true  that  when 
the  gum  heals,  after  being  lanced,  the  scar  will  impede  the 
progress  of  the  tooth;  for  newly  cicatrized  flesh  is  easily 
absorbed.  So  much  relief  has  been  afforded  by  this  simple 
operation,  that  we  are  often  called  upon  to  repeat  it  during 
the  progress  of  successive  teeth.  We  have  insisted  on  this 
point  simply  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  mother,  who  may 
entertain  groundless  fears  when  we  speak  of  "  using  the 
lancet."  In  many  cases  the  operation  is  quite  indispens- 
able ;  for  without  it  other  remedies  would  be  unavailing. 

To  describe  the  mode  of  lancing  the  gums  may  be  un- 
necessary for  readers  in  this  country,  where  medical  aid 
is  everywhere  near ;  but  for  missionaries  and  other  persons 
similarly  situated,  it  may  be  useful.    When  the  object  is 
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merely  to  draw  blood  (so  as  to  afford  relief  in  the  first  stage 
of  irritation,  or  before  the  tooth  has  advanced  near  to  the 
surface),  the  gum  may  be  lanced  freely  alo7ig  the  surface, 
but  not  deeply.    But  when  our  object  is  to  open  the  gum 
and  afford  passage  to  the  tooth,  the  incision  must  be  made 
firmly  and  freely  through  the  gum,  until  the  lancet  is  felt 
to  grate  upon  the  tooth.    In  the  case  of  one  of  the  front 
teeth,  the  lancet  should  be  passed  down  in  front  and  behind 
the  edge  of  the  tooth.    For  a  double  tooth  two  incisions 
should  be  made  over  its  surface,  crossing  each  other ;  the 
instrument  being  made  to  grate  upon  the  tooth  in  each 
incision.     The  child's  head  shoiild  be  held  firmly  by  an 
assistant,  while  the  operator  stands  before  or  behind  (ac- 
cording as  the  tooth  may  be  in  the  under  or  upper  jaw), 
and  with  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  keeps  the  tongue 
and  cheeks  out  of  the  way.    The  gum-lancet  should  be 
perfectly  sharp  and  clean,  otherwise  the  gums  might  ulcerate 
after  lancing. 

The  second,  or  permanent  set  of  teeth,  "which  usually 
begin  to  make  their  appearance  about  the  seventh  year, 
will  require  attention  rather  with  regard  to  their  regularity 
of  growth,  than  on  account  of  the  child's  health.  Generally 
their  development  is  attended  with  but  little  pain,  though, 
occasionally,  the  use  of  the  gum-lancet  is  required.  At 
first,  the  incisors  or  central  teeth  are  found  loose,  or  sup- 
ported principally  by  the  gums,  as  the  roots  have  undergone 
more  or  less  absorption.  When  they  remain  firm,  while 
the  permanent  incisors  begin  to  protrude  before  or  behind 
them,  the  case  should  be  submitted  to  the  notice  of  a  dentist, 
who  will,  at  the  proper  time,  extract  the  first  incisors,  in 
order  to  make  way  for  the  growth  of  the  permanent  teeth. 

The  permanent  teeth  are  larger  and  more  numerous  than 
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the  temporary.  The  last  pair,  commonly  called  the  "wisdom 
teeth,"  generally  make  their  appearance  after  the  twentieth 
year,  and  complete  the  set  of  the  thirty-two  teeth.  During 
the  development  of  this  second  set,  a  little  attention  to  their 
regularity  of  growth,  and  the  occasional  interference  of  a 
dentist,  may  prevent  disfigurement  of  the  mouth,  and  other 
inconvenience. 

Children  should  be  early  taught  to  brush  their  teeth 
daily,  using  a  soft  brush  with  water.  This  practice,  com- 
bined with  attention  to  the  healthy  performance  of  the 
digestive  functions,  will  tend  to  preserve  the  teeth. 
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If  the  mind  and  the  body  were  disconnected,  or  could  act 
in  this  world  independently  of  .each  other,  the  advice  of 
the  physician  would  not  be  required  on  the  topic  of  edu- 
cation. But  as  it  is  admitted  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the 
intellectual  is  most  closely  united  with  the  physical  part  of 
our  nature,  and  that  one  is  continually  acting  upon  the 
other,  the  physician  cannot  leave  the  whole  topic  of  edu- 
cation, especially  early  training,  in  the  hands  of  the  school- 
master, but  must  interfere  here,  at  least,  so  far  as  to  insist 
on  an  observance  of  the  rule — that  the  cultivation  of  the 
mental  powers  shall  he  carried  on  in  a  mode  consistent  with 
physical  health.  He  must  also  endeavour  to  explain  and 
enforce  the  doctrine,  that  without  due  attention  to  physical 
health,  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  fail  in  our  attempts  to 
develope  a  sound  and  well  cultivated  intellect. 

Although  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  there 
is  yet  a  lamentable  amount  of  ignorance  of  the  connexion 
between  the  mind  and  the  body ;  and  owing  to  the  mystery 
in  which  the  science  of  the  mind  has  been  involved,  there  is 
much  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  parents  regarding  the 
injury  they  may  do  their  children  by  too  early  cultivating 
their  minds. 

The  word  education  is  too  often  employed  in  a  false 
sense,  when  it  is  applied  to  a  system  of  task-work  by  which 
the  memory  is  burdened,  while  the  development  of  the 
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Other  faculties  is  neglected.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
it  implies  a  system  by  which  we  may  train  the  various 
faculties  of  body  and  mind  in  the  best  possible  unity  and 
order,  or  so  that  one  shall  not  act  to  the  injury  of  another. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  metaphysical  disquisition 
on  the  mind  considered  abstractedly ;  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  state,  that,  in  its  operations,  it  acts  in  conjunction 
with  the  bodily  functions,  and  exerts  also  a  very  powerful 
influence  upon  them.  Proof  of  this  assertion  is  not  required 
by  any  reader  who  has  ever  reflected  on  the  subject ;  but 
as  it  is  highly  important  to  notice  the  efiects  of  the  mind  on 
the  body,  some  familiar  examples  may  be  given  here  : — 

Who  does  not  know  the  effects  of  anxiety  or  intense 
thought  on  the  digestive  powers  ?  Let  an  individual  sit 
down  to  dine  with  his  accustomed  appetite,  but  just  as  he 
begins  eating,  let  a  note  or  message  be  delivered  suggesting 
some  topic  requiring  anxious  thought.  If  the  mind  now 
allows  itself  to  be  occupied  with  this  topic,  it  is  probable, 
either  that  the  dinner  will  be  left  untouched,  or,  if  eaten, 
that  it  will  be  imperfectly  digested.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
energy  required  for  the  proces^  of  digestion  has  been  called 
away,  and  is  now  devoted  to  the  process  of  thinking. 
Another  familiar  example : — You  are  taking  a  walk,  and 
(supposing  you  to  be  a  mathematician)  some  intricate 
problem  suggests  itself  to  your  mind,  and  you  endeavour 
by  mental  calculation  to  find  a  solution.  For  some  time, 
perhaps,  you  proceed  walking  and  thinking  simultaneously, 
but  if  the  mind  becomes  intensely  engaged,  and  the  cal- 
culation proves  difficult,  it  is  probable  that  you  will  first 
unconsciously  diminish  your  pace,  and  ultimately,  seek  to 
rest  the  body,  that  the  mind  may  be  more  assisted.  Here 
the  process  of  thinking  has  suspended  your  physical  activity. 
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Or  notice  two  friends  walking  together  and  lightly  con- 
versing on  various  topics ;  so  long  as  their  conversation 
is  light  and  cheerful,  they  will  walk  in  their  accustomed 
pace ;  but  let  some  topic  of  serious  interest  be  mentioned, 
and  as  they  become  deeply  engaged  in  it,  it  is  most  likely 
that  (without  knowing  anything  of  the  reason  for  doing  so) 
they  will  both  cease  from  walking,  and  stand  still  to  converse 
more  thoughtfully  upon  it.  Many  more  familiar  instances 
might  be  given  to  illustrate  the  common  law,  that  intellectual 
efforts  cannot  he  made  without  having  some  effect  oti  the 
physical  powers.  And  if  this  rule  is  true,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  adult,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  must  apply  still  more  strongly  to  the  condition  in  which 
the  physical  powers  are  found  during  infancy  and  child- 
hood. For  in  this  period  of  life  we  must  observe  that  there 
is  a  constant  demand  upon  the  system  for  the  purpose  of 
growth.  In  the  adult,  when  this  demand  ceases,  more 
energy  may,  of  course,  be  directed  to  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  and,  accordingly,  we  generally  find  the  most  marked 
improvement  in  the  vigour  and  tone  of  the  mind  takes  place 
when  the  body  has  arrived  at  its  full  stature. 

"We  cannot,  perhaps,  more  aptly  illustrate  the  relationship 
of  the  mind  with  the  body  than  by  a  simple  analogy  taken 
from  the  vegetable  world.  We  would  say,  then,  that  the 
mind  is  related  to  the  physical  system  as  the  jiower  to  the 
stem  and  learns  of  a  plant.  How  different  is  the  flower, 
marked  by  bright  and  various  colours,  from  the  modest 
stem  and  the  leaves  of  dusky  green;  and  yet,  observe,  if 
you  would  have  your  geranium  or  dahlia  bright  and  beauti- 
ful, you  must  take  due  care  that  the  stem  and  the  leaves 
have  first  a  healthy  development.  The  vigour  which  has 
to  be  expended  in  the  production  of  the  flower  must  first  be 
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collected  in  the  stem  and  the  leaves.  Warmth  and  light 
may  be  regarded  as  the  stimulants  required  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  flower ;  but  sustenance  for  the  plant — earth,  air, 
and  moisture— is  first  demanded,  that  it  may  gather  strength 
to  produce  flowers.  Now  we  should  regard  a  florist  as  very 
ignorant,  if  he  attempted  by  stimulus  at  once  to  produce  a 
good  flower  without  first  caring  for  the  general  health  of  the 
plant ;  yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  done  by  some  ill-qualified 
parents  and  teachers,  who  overtask  the  brain,  while  they 
neglect  the  general  bodily  health  of  their  children.  The 
fact  is,  we  must  bestow  care  and  patience  on  the  development 
of  the  stem  and  the  leaves  of  the  young  plant,  if  we  would 
see  the  flower  in  due  time.  It  is  a  result  which  cannot  be 
forced,  but  must  be  arrived  at  by  the  proper  course  pointed 
out  by  Nature. 

A  paper  which  appeared  in  a  popular  journal*  some  time 
ago,  coincides  so  exactly  with  our  own  views  on  this  point, 
and  illustrates  the  case  so  clearly,  that  we  may  quote  a  few 
paragraphs  from  it.    The  writer  says  : — 

"During  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  I  was  enjoying  a 
walk  in  his  garden  before  breakfast  on  a  delightful  morning  in 
June,  when  my  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  pensive 
attitude  of  a  little  boy,  the  son  of  my  host,  whom  I  observed 
standing  before  a  rose-bush,  which  he  appeared  to  contemplate 
with  much  dissatisfaction.  I  inquired  what  had  attracted  him  to 
this  particular  rose-bush,  which  presented  but  a  forlorn  appear- 
ance when  compared  with  its  more  blooming  companions.  He 
replied,  'This  rose-bush  is  my  oivti;  papa  gave  it  to  me  in  spring, 
and  promised  that  no  one  else  should  touch  it.  I  have  taken  great 
pains  with  it,  and,  as  it  was  covered  with  beautiful  roses  last  sum- 
mer, I  hoped  to  have  many  fine  bouquets  from  it;  but  all  my  care 
and  watching  have  been  useless ;  I  see  I  shall  not  have  one  full- 
blown rose  after  all.' 


*  CiTAjiBEns'  "  Edinburgh  Journal". 
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"  '  And  yet,'  said  I,  '  it  appears  to  be  as  healthy  as  any  other 
bust  in  the  garden  :  tell  me  what  you  have  done  for  it,  as  you  say 
it  has  cost  you  so  much  pains.' 

"  *  After  watching  it  for  some  time,'  he  replied,  '  I  discovered  a 
very  great  number  of  small  buds,  but  they  were  almost  concealed 
by  the  leaves,  which  grew  so  thickly  :  I  therefore  cleared  away 
the  greater  part  of  these,  and  my  little  buds  then  looked  very  well. 
I  now  found,  as  I  watched  them,  that  though  they  grew  larger 
every  day,  the  green  outside  continued  so  hard,  that  I  thought  it 
impossible  for  the  delicate  rose-leaves  to  force  their  way  out ;  I 
therefore  picked  them  open,  but  the  pale  shrivelled  blossoms  which 
I  found  within  never  improved,  but  died  one  after  another.  Yes- 
terday morning  I  discovered  one  bud,  which  the  leaves  had  till 
then  hidden  from  me,  and  which  was  actually  streaked  with  the 
beautiful  red  of  the  flower  confined  in  it ;  I  carefully  opened  and 
loosened  it,  in  the  hope  that  the  warm  sun  would  help  it  to  blow : 
my  first  thought  this  morning  was  of  the  pleasure  I  should  have  in 
gathering  my  one  precious  bud  for  mamma — but  look  at  it  now  !' 

"  The  withered,  discoloured  petals,  to  which  the  child  thus 
directed  my  eye,  did  indeed  present  but  a  melancholy  appearance ; 
and  I  now  understood  the  cause  of  the  looks  of  disappointment 
which  had  at  first  attracted  my  attention.  I  explained  to  the 
zealous  little  gardener  the  mischief  which  he  had  unintentionally 
done  by  removing  the  leaves  and  calix  with  which  Nature  had 
covered  and  enclosed  the  flower  until  all  its  beauties  should  be 
ready  for  full  development ;  and,  having  pointed  out  to  him  some 
buds  which  had  escaped  his  care,  I  left  him  full  of  hope  that,  by 
waiting  patiently  for  Nature  to  accomplish  her  own  work,  he  might 
yet  have  a  bouquet  of  his  own  roses  to  present  to  his  mother. 

"  As  I  pursued  my  walk,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  childish 
incident  suggested  an  answer  to  the  question  asked  by  Dr.  John- 
son, '  What  becomes  of  all  the  clever  children  ? '  Too  often,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  are  the  precious  human  buds  sacrificed  to  the  same 
mistaken  zeal  that  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  roses  which  had 
been  expected  with  so  much  pleasure  by  their  little  owner. 
Perhaps  a  few  hints,  suggested  not  by  fanciful  theory,  but  by 
practical  experience  in  the  mental  training  of  children,  may  help 
to  rescue  some  little  ones  from  the  blighting  influences  to  which 
they  are  too  often  exposed. 

"  The  laws  by  which  the  physical  development  of  every  infant, 
during  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence,  is  regulated,  seem  to 
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form  a  striking  instance  by  the  analogy  they  bear  to  those  laws  on 
which  the  subsequent  mental  development  depends ;  and  by  the 
wise  arrangement  of  an  ever  kind  providence,  this  lesson  is  made 
immediately  to  precede  the  period  during  which  it  should  be  carried 
into  practice.  On  the  babe's  first  entrance  into  the  world,  it  must 
be  fed  only  with  food  suitable  to  its  delicate  organs  of  digestion; 
on  this  depends  its  healthful  growth,  and  likewise  the  gradual 
strengthening  of  those  organs.  Its  senses  must  at  first  be  acted 
upon  very  gently :  too  strong  a  light,  or  too  loud  a  noise,  may  im- 
pair its  sight  or  hearing  for  life. 

"  The  little  limbs  of  a  young  infant  must  not  be  allowed  to  sup- 
port the  body  before  they  have  acquired  firmness  sufficient  for  that 
task,  otherwise  they  will  become  deformed,  and  the  whole  system 
weakened ;  and  last,  not  least,  fresh  and  pure  air  must  be  constantly 
inhaled  by  the  lungs,  in  order  that  they  may  supply  vigour  to  the 
whole  frame.  All  enlightened  parents  are  acquainted  with  these 
laws  of  Nature,  and  generally  act  on  them ;  but  when,  owing  to 
judicious  management,  their  children  emerge  from  babyhood  in 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  animal  organs,  and  with  muscles  and 
sinews  gi'owing  firmer  every  day,  in  consequence  of  the  exercise 
which  their  little  owners  delight  in  giving,  is  the  same  judicious 
management  extended  to  the  mind,  of  which  the  body,  which  has 
been  so  carefully  nourished,  is  only  the  outer  case  ?  In  too  many 
cases  it  is  not.  Too  often  the  tender  mind  is  loaded  with  informa- 
tion which  it  has  no  power  of  assimilating,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, cannot  nourish  it.  The  mental  faculties,  instead  of  being 
gradually  exercised,  are  overwhelmed ;  parents  who  would  check 
with  displeasure  the  efforts  of  a  nurse  who  should  attempt  to  make 
their  infant  ivalk  at  too  early  a  period,  are  ready  eagerly  to  embrace 
any  system  of  so-called  education  which  ofiers  to  do  the  same  vio- 
lence to  the  intellect;  forgetting  that  distortion  of  mind  is  at  least  as 
much  to  be  dreaded  as  that  of  body,  while  the  motives  held  out  to 
encourage  the  little  victims  are  not  calculated  to  produce  a  moral 
atmosphere  conducive  either  to  good  or  great  mental  attainments." 

We  would  state,  as  a  general  rule,  that  bodily  health  is 
essential  to  a  sound  mental  progress  ;  and,  as  another  rule, 
that  a  well  regulated  education  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health.  How,  then,  shall  early  education  be  regu- 
lated if    Here  we  are  in  no  difficulty  to  find  an  answer ;  for 
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the  principles  already  laid  down  for  our  guidance  with 
respect  to  the  diet  and  general  regimen  of  childhood,  will 
also  guide  us  with  regard  to  our  treatment  of  the  child's 
mental  constitution.  The  analogy  between  the  following 
simple  rules  and  those  already  given  with  respect  to  the 
jihysical  management  of  childhood  will  at  once  be  observed. 

1.  The  process  of  early  education  must  be  so  regulated  as 
not  to  disturb  digestio7i.  In  other  words,  we  must  never 
attempt  to  develope  the  brain  at  the  cost  of  the  stomach. 
Such  a  degree  of  intellectual  excitement  or  effort  during 
childhood  as  would  interfere  with  the  appetite  and  weaken 
the  digestive  powers  must  be  highly  injurious.  Severe 
studies  ought  never  to  be  imposed  upon  children  imme- 
diately after  their  meals. 

JJ.  A  full  share  of  time  for  sleep  must  be  allowed.  This 
point  is  noticed  in  another  section,  but  must  again  be  espe- 
cially noted  in  connexion  with  the  mental  exercises  of  child- 
hood. In  this  period  of  life,  the  brain  demands  a  full  allow- 
ance of  that  perfect  rest  which  natural  sleep  alone  can  supply, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  prepared  to  fulfil  well  its  functions 
during  waking  hours. 

3.  Early  education  must  be  so  regulated  as  to  be  made 
compatible  with  a  full  share  of  that  physical  activity  which 
is  and  ought  to  be  the  very  characteristic  of  childhood.  It 
may  be  a  discouraging  symptom,  when  a  child  loves  his 
sports  so  well  that  he  turns  away  in  dislike  from  instruction, 
even  when  ofiercd  in  the  most  inviting  forms ;  but  we  must 
also  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  no  good  promise  for  the  growth  of 
a  healthy  constitution,  when  a  child  "  loves  his  books  so  well 
that  he  cares  little  or  nothing  for  play."  In  fact,  physical 
activity  is  the  very  law  of  health,  especially  in  early  life. 
This  alone  can  insure  healthy  digestion,  free  circulation. 
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respiration,  and,  in  short,  a  normal  exercise  of  aU  those 
functions  of  the  body  upon  which  the  health  of  the  mind 
ultimately  depends.  Even  if  we  allowed  the  mind  to  rest, 
we  could  not  confine  the  physical  activity  of  childhood  with- 
out considerable  injury ;  but  how  much  more  injurious  must 
such  confinement  be  made,  when  it  is  accompanied  by 
almost  constant  work  imposed  on  the  intellect !  For  proof 
of  the  truth  and  importance  of  this  remark,  we  might  refer, 
if  space  allowed,  to  the  pitiable  cases  of  many  "  precocious 
children"  and  "  infant  prodigies",  in  whom  we  have  gene- 
rally found  a  premature  mental  growth  associated  with  a 
hopelessly  feeble  state  of  the  physical  system.  The  mode 
by  which  this  deplorable  condition  is  produced  may  be  easily 
explained. 

In  our  present  state  of  existence,  the  mind  must  act  by 
the  aid  of  corporeal  organs.  The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  and  during  childhood  is,  like  the  other  parts  of  the 
system,  delicate  and  incomplete  in  its  powers.  It  is  most 
perfect  and  vigorous  during  manhood,  and  gradually  de- 
clines in  power  as  old  age  advances. 

Every  mental  exertion  is  a  function  of  the  brain,  and  must 
be  made  by  some  expenditure  of  the  power  of  that  organ. 
It  is  therefore  perfectly  correct  to  speak  of  early  education 
with  a  reference  to  the  state  of  the  brain  in  childhood,  ex- 
actly as  we  have  spoken  of  diet  with  a  reference  to  the 
powers  of  the  infant  stomach.  As  we  have  already  sheAvn,* 
improper  food  cannot  be  given  during  infancy  with  im- 
punity ;  but  must  produce  serious  disease  if  the  error  is  long 
practised.  The  error  is  quite  as  great  when  we  persist  iu 
administering  what  we  may  term  by  analogy  a  meat  diet  to 
the  infant  mind,  while  nothing  stronger  than  milk  is  suitable. 


•  See  the  chapter  on  Diet,  p.  15  ;  and  the  wiitcv'a  "  Practical  Observations 
on  the  Diet  of  Infancy  and  Ohildhuod". 
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Immoderate  mental  activity  during  childhood  must  be 
accompanied  with  an  unhealthy  stimulation  of  the  brain,  and 
tends  to  produce  inflammation  of  that  organ,  and  a  secretion 
of  water  within  its  cavities.  The  rationale  of  this  is  obvious. 
In  the  first  place,  mental  exertion  increases  the  flow  of  blood 
towards  the  brain,  and  q[uickens  its  circulation.  If  the  ex- 
ertion is  carried  on  too  long,  the  mind  (or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  brain)  becomes  fatigued ;  and,  if  the  effort  be 
still  further  maintained,  exhaustion  is  the  result.  In  the 
adult,  this  is  a  frequently  recurring  case  ;  but,  as  the  adult 
brain  is  far  less  excitable  than  that  of  the  child,  the  fatigue 
and  exhaustion  may  be  .  borne  with  comparative  impunity. 
The  case  of  children  is  very  different.  In  them,  the  same 
degree  of  excitation  which  might  be  very  well  borne  by  the 
adult,  might  be  sufficient  to  produce  active  inflammation. 

This,  indeed,  would  be  an  extreme  case ;  but  it  serves  to 
illustrate  the  intermediate  degrees  of  injury  to  the  brain 
which  more  frequently  takes  place  during  childhood.  In 
these  cases,  by  frequent  and  immoderate  mental  task-work,  a 
slight  degree  of  inflammatory  excitement  is  produced,  which, 
slowly  but  surely,  injures  the  organ  of  thought,  tending  in 
the  first  place  to  stimulate,  and  afterwards  to  exhaust  and 
paralyse  the  intellectual  faculties.  Of  such  instances.  Dr. 
Darwall  writes  thus  pointedly  : — "  The  progress  of  such  a 
case  is  this — the  child,  from  having  been  quick  and  active, 
becomes  rather  less  so,  but  in  no  very  marked  degree,  and 
his  vivacity  and  mental  acuteness  go  on  decreasing  until  it 
terminates  sometimes  in  idiotcy,  or,  in  the  most  favourable 
cases,  it  is  a  change  from  considerable  brilliancy  of  intellect 
to  dulness  and  stupidity.  Thus  may  the  too  anxious  haste 
in  rendering  a  child  learned  destroy  its  own  object."* 

•  "Plain  Instructions  for  tlie  Managernout  of  lufaDts.  By  J .  Dakwali., 
M.D.  16:}0. 
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Although  mental  excitement  may  not  often  produce  in- 
sanity during  childhood,  it  is  considered  by  many  writers 
that  it  may  predispose  a  person  to  this  disease,  by  giving  an 
early  predominance  to  the  nervous  system. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  the  mind  alone  which  must  suffer  from 
such  a  process  of  immoderate  stimulation  and  consequent 
exhaustion,  but  the  body  also  must  be  predisposed  to  dis- 
eases of  a  more  or  less  acute  kind ;  some  of  them  speedily 
destroying  their  victims,  others  rendering  them  feeble  and 
invalid  for  life.  Convulsions,  epilepsy,  and  palsy,  are  among 
the  consequences  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system  by 
immoderate  mental  stimulation  in  early  education ;  or,  to  say 
the  least,  such  a  debility  of  the  entire  physical  constitution 
may  be  induced,  as  will  be  ready  at  once  to  yield  to  the 
attack  of  any  special  disease.  The  hrain  is  the  material 
organ  by  xohich  all  the  me?ital  faculties  are  manifested;  it  is 
exceedingly  delicate,  and  hut  partially  developed  in  child- 
hood; over  excitement  of  it,  when  in  this  state,  is  extremely 
hazardous* 

General  observation  of  the  processes  of  Nature,  and  the 
facts  of  biography,  may  sufficiently  convince  us  that  pre- 
cocity is  not  desirable.  We  may  remember  Pope,  who  wrote 
elegant  verses  in  his  boyhood,  but  was  throughout  his  life 
a  feeble  valetudinarian  ;  and  Kirke  White,  who  attained 
almost  to  his  full  stature  as  a  poet  in  his  teens,  and  died 
exhausted  in  early  manhood.  The  old  writer  Evelyn  o-ives 
a  marvellous  account  of  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 

•  The  reader  may  refer  with  advantage  to  an  admirable  little  work  by  an 
American  physician,  Dr.  Brigham,  with  notes  by  Egbt.  Macnish,  "  Remarks 
on  the  Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  and  Mental  Excitement  upon  Health"- 
also  an  excellent  chapter  on  intellectual  training,  in  "The  Mother's  Practical 
Guide  in  the  Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral  Training  of  her  Children".  By 
Mrs.  J.  Bakewei.l. 
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Other  languages  possessed  by  a  child  ;  but  he  also  tells  us 
that  that  child  never  lived  to  be  a  man.  We  might  multiply- 
striking  instances  on  this  side  of  the  question;  while,  on  the 
other  side,  for  proofs  that  slow  growth  is  good  for  the  mind 
(as  we  find  it  generally  good  in  the  physical  world),  we 
might  point  to  such  instances  as  Adam  Clarke,  the  learned 
commentator,  who  was  only  noticed  as  a  boy  for  robust 
health ;  Hunter,  the  anatomist ;  and  William  Cobbett,  the 
political  writer,  who,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  peculiar 
taste  and  opinions,  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  vigorous  intel- 
lect. Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Gibbon,  Byron,  Franklin,  Gif- 
ford,  and  Davy,  have  also  been  mentioned  as  cases  in  point. 
Harriet  Martineau,  in  her  remarks  on  the  genius  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  speaking  of  his  early  education,  says :  "  Here 
is  a  boy  lying  about  in  the  fields  when  he  should  have  been 
at  his  Latin  grammar  ;  reading  novels  when  he  should  have 
been  entering  college;  spearing  salmon  instead  of  embellishing 
a  peroration.  Yet  this  personage  came  out  of  this  wild  kind 
of  discipline,  graced  with  the  rarest  combination  of  qualifica- 
tions for  enjoying  existence,  achieving  fame,  and  blessing 
society.  Deeply  learned,  though  neither  the  languages  nor 
the  philosophy  of  the  schools  made  part  of  his  acquisition ; 
robust  as  a  ploughman  ;  able  to  walk  like  a  pedlar ;  indus- 
trious as  a  handicraftsman ;  intrepid  as  the  bravest  hero  of 
his  own  immortal  works.  Here  is  enough  to  put  us  on 
inquiring,  not  whether  learning  and  even  school  discipline 
be  good  things,  but  whether  the  knowledge  usually  thought 
most  essential,  the  school  discipline,  which  is  commonly 
deemed  indispensable,  be  in  fact  either  the  one  or  the  other." 

The  late  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  may  also  be  included 
in  this  category.  See  the  excellent  Lecture,  entitled  "  Sir 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton :  a  Study  for  Young  Men",  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Binncy. 
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The  error  of  early  education,  against  which  we  have 
directed  the  preceding  observations,  may  be  briefly  described 
as  the  forcing  system,  or  the  application  of  over-strong  sti- 
mulants to  the  brain  during  childhood,  in  order  to  develope 
its  powers  prematurely,  and  at  the  cost  of  physical  health. 
As  closely  connected  with  this  most  injurious  method,  we 
may  regard  the  cramming  system.  We  can  hardly  find  a 
term  more  suitable  than  this  (as  used  in  the  universities)  to 
describe  that  system  by  which  the  juvenile  memory  is  bur- 
dened and  oppressed  with  a  load  of  mere  words,  instead  of 
being  employed  naturally,  easily,  and  pleasantly,  in  storing 
up  facts  derived  from  the  impressions  of  the  senses.  The 
object  aimed  at  by  those  who  adopt  this  cramming  system,  is 
to  fill  the  youthful  memory  with  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  word-hnowledge,  in  grammar,  geography,  history,  and 
other  branches  of  education.  Of  these  "  branches"  we  will 
say  a  few  words  distinctly. 

1.  Language  and  Grammar.  It  is,  we  believe,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Nature  and  reason  to  oppress  the  memory  with  the 
rules  of  "orthography,  etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody", 
during  early  childhood.  The  fact  is,  a  child,  if  kept  in  good 
society,  and  occasionally  corrected  when  he  used  a  word 
wrongly,  will  naturally  and  easily  learn  to  speak  properly. 
Afterwards,  when  the  reasoning  powers  are  developed,  he 
will  be  able  to  learn  more  of  grammar  in  an  hour,  than  during 
all  the  days  (or  we  might  say  months)  consumed  in  learning 
to  "  say  the  rules"  in  a  parrot-like  fashion,  before  the  mind 
was  sufficiently  developed  to  comprehend  their  meaning. 

2.  History.  It  is  evident  that  outlines  of  our  national 
and  general  history,  prepared  in  a  suitable  style,  may  be 
presented  to  the  mind  and  studied  with  interest  at  a  rather 
early  age.    Moderation  here  must  be  our  rule.    There  can 
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however,  be  no  utility  in  burdening  the  child's  memory  with 
all  the  dates  and  other  particulars  of  various  dynasties, 
courts,  parliaments,  and  political  intrigues,  etc.,  etc. — mat- 
ters which  he  will  never  study  with  any  advantage  until  he 
is  old  enough  to  find  interest  in  them.  Most  unsuitable 
things  are  often  presented  to  the  mind  of  childhood  under 
the  name  of  history. 

3.  It  is  obvious  that  our  general  remark  on  history  will 
also  as  fairly  apply  to  geography.  The  outlines  of  this 
science,  charmingly  illustrated  as  they  may  be  by  maps, 
pictures  of  cities,  landscapes,  and  the  animals  found  in 
various  latitudes,  will  be  received  with  pleasure  by  the 
young  mind ;  but  we  must  reprehend  the  burdensome  me- 
thod of  stereotyping  on  a  child's  memory  the  names  of  all 
the  mountains,  rivers,  islands,  peninsulas,  bays,  creeks,  and 
promontories,  and  then  giving  to  this  dry  catalogue  of 
foreign  words  the  title  of  "  geography",  as  a  branch  of  early 
education. 

4.  Writi7ig.  As  this  art  is  in  a  great  measure  imitative 
and  mechanical,  it  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  acquired  with 
pleasure  during  early  life.  The  evil  to  be  avoided  is  a  too 
long  continuance  of  the  posture  of  body  generally  as- 
sumed while  writing,  as  it  is  unfavourable  for  free  respiration. 

5.  Arithmetic.  Moderation  here  is  our  only  rule.  There 
is  nothing  more  certain  than  that,  if  a  child  possess  a  strong 
mathematical  genius,  it  will  be  sure  to  develope  itself  in  due 
time ;  but  we  shall  not  aid  it  by  endeavouring  to  make  the 
child  a  marvellous  calculating  machine,  and  forcing  his 
attention  through  long  and  difficult  processes  of  arithmetic, 
the  meaning  and  utility  of  which  he  cannot  comprehend. 

6.  Music.  No  branch  of  early  education  is  so  much 
abused  as  this.    It  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  healthful 
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and  delightful  parts  of  early  training ;  whilst  it  is  often  per- 
verted so  as  to  become  the  most  cruel,  absurd,  and  oppressive. 
Respecting  the  good  tendencies  of  vocal  music,  we  may 
quote  here  the  opinions  of  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  the 
topic : — 

"To  speak  of  the  advantages  of  a  musical  training  is  now 
unnecessary.  It  is  generally  admitted  to  be  most  desirable  that  a 
knowledge  of  music  should  be  spread  among  the  people,  if  only  as 
an  addition  to  our  resources  of  harmless  recreation.  As  a  private 
amusement,  it  is  valuable ;  though  in  the  present  day  we  think 
many  are  too  well  contented  with  the  domestic  pianoforte,  ne- 
glecting the  higher  forms  of  concerted  music,  from  which  the 
greatest  and  most  lasting  pleasure  may  be  derived. 

"  As  healthful  exercise,  especially  for  the  young,  vocal  music 
may  be  strongly  recommended.  A  neglect  of  the  vocal  powers 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  consequences  of  our  present  style  of  civilis- 
ation. The  child  will  shout,  if  you  will  not  teach  him  to  sing ; 
the  savage  exerts  his  voice  in  the  war-whoop,  or  in  rude  songs ; 
but  the  civilised  man  leaves  the  exercise  of  the  voice  to  certain 
professions — to  the  preacher,  the  actor,  the  public  singer — and  is 
contented  with  any  ordinary  speech,  which  is  often  little  better 
than  muttering.  As  an  occasional  counteraction  against  the 
sedentary  modes  of  study  in  our  schools,  the  practice  of  vocal 
music  is  very  desirable ;  and  we  would  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant,  when  the  examination  of  a  public  school  will  not  be 
regarded  as  complete  without  a  respectable  vocal  concert.  Nothing 
can  so  well  relieve  the  common  routine  of  studies  as  the  occa- 
sional practice  of  music.  To  all  who  superintend  the  education 
of  young  ladies,  we  would  respectfully  offer  one  suggestion.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  part-singing  would  be  far 
more  healthy,  in  both  a  mental  and  a  physical  sense,  than  the  ex- 
clusive and  often  excessive  sedentary  practice  required  to  make  an 
accomplished  pianoforte  player  of  the  modern  school.  Vocal 
music,  even  when  regarded  solely  as  a  part  of  physical  training,  is 
worthy  of  far  more  attention  than  it  now  receives."* 

"With  the  purpose  of  this  quotation  we  fully  accord. 


*  LecLiu-os  on  Choral  Music.    By  J.  Gostick.    No.  1. 
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Vocal  music,  even  regarded -merely  as  a  good  exercise  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  is  a  delightful  and  wholesome  branch  of 
early  education,  and  ought  to  he  universally  cultivated. 
Even  the  rude  nursery  rhymes  sung  by  maids  and  nurses 
have  a  good  effect  on  the  infant,  when  they  prompt  him  to 
exert  his  vocal  organs  in  imitation.  At  present,  singing  is 
taking  its  due  place  as  an  important  part  of  the  education 
given  in  our  infant  schools,  and  we  will  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  we  cannot  regard  any  master  or  mistress  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  music,  as  fully  qualified  to  superintend  an 
infant  school.  Morally  considered,  we  cannot  easily  over- 
rate the  good  effect  of  the  cheerful  emotions  and  sensations 
of  order  and  harmony  excited  by  numerous  young  voices 
singing  heartily  in  concert  together.  To  part-singing, 
therefore,  and  to  vocal  music  generally,  let  all  due  honour 
be  paid.  But,  unfortunately,  the  "  accomplishment"  of 
music,  as  commonly  cultivated  in  our  boarding-schools,  im- 
plies something  widely  different  from  the  healthful  exercise 
of  part-singing.  It  involves  such  an  amount  of  sedentary 
and  mechanical  practice  on  the  pianoforte,  that  the  time  so 
consumed  must  be  taken  either  from  other  necessary  studies, 
or  from  the  hours  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  physical 
exercise. 

It  should  be  remembered  by  parents,  that  mechanical 
execution  on  this  favourite  instrument,  the  pianoforte,  has 
been  carried  to  such  a  degree  in  our  day,  that  if  they  ai'e 
determined  to  make  their  daughters  really  first-rate  per- 
formers, they  must  consent  to  allow  an  enormous  propor- 
tion of  the  time  required  for  general  education,  to  be  devoted 
to  this  one  fashionable  accomplishment ;  and,  even  then, 
unless  the  pupil  is  favoured  with  extraordinary  talents  in 
music,  aided  by  great  zeal  and  perseverance,  it  is  not  to  be 
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expected  that  she  will  rise  above  mediocrity.  We  do  not 
object  to  pianoforte  playing  as  a  part  of  the  education  of 
young  ladies,  but  should  like  to  see  it  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  We  would  not  have  it  considered 
necessary,  nor  even  desirable,  that  every  young  lady  should 
be  able  to  go  through  all  the  difficulties  of  a,  fantasia  by 
Thalberg ;  while  in  many  cases,  where  there  is  no  decided 
taste  or  talent  for  music,  we  think  pianoforte  practice  un- 
reasonable and  useless.  By  perseverance,  some  degree  of 
mechanical  ability  may  be  attained,  even  in  such  cases,  but 
it  is  not  real  excellence,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  worth 
the  time  and  labour  expended  upon  it.  In  cases  where  true 
musical  talent  exists,  a  moderate  degree  of  skill,  such  as  is 
necessary  to  accompany  a  simple  song  or  ballad  for  the 
recreation  of  the  domestic  circle,  may  be  easily  attained, 
without  involving  a  sacrifice  of  the  time  required  for  other 
pursuits.  To  conclude  our  remarks  on  music,  as  a  branch 
of  early  education,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  the  day 
when  vocal  music,  especially  part-singing,  will  in  a  great 
measure  supersede  the  present  fashionable  devotion  to  the 
pianoforte  school  of  music,  as  it  would  be  the  substitution  of 
a  healthful  and  intellectual  exercise  for  one  which  is 
sedentary  and  generally  mechanical.  It  may  be  asked,  if 
we  would  have  the  hours  of  study  contracted,  and  the  tasks 
imposed  on  the  early  memory  so  far  decreased  as  we  have 
intimated,  how  we  should  occupy  the  time  of  the  young 
pupil  ?  The  answer  is  easy  ;  for  the  time  so  spared  might 
be  devoted  to  that  species  of  early  education  which  is  now 
so  much  neglected, — the  easy  and  natural  exercise  of  the 
faculties  of  observation  and  comparison,  combined  with  the 
moral  feelings,  and  especially  exercised  with  regard  to 
surrounding  nature.    Admiration  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
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ness  of  God  may  be  excited  at  an  early  age,  by  calling 
attention  to  the  more  obvious  adaptations  of  means  to  ends 
in  the  forms  of  plants  and  animals,  the  succession  of  the 
seasons,  and  many  other  common  phenomena.  A  perception 
of  beauty  may  be  called  into  exercise  by  pointing  to  the 
colours  of  flowers,  or  even  the  forms  of  the  common  grasses 
and  wild  plants  in  our  fields.  In  short,  it  must  be  im- 
possible to  take  a  walk  with  a  child,  and  reply  to  his  most 
natural  and  simple  questions,  without  carrying  on,  in  the 
most  easy  and  delightful  style,  the  process  of  education. 
This,  one  of  the  most  effective  and  sure  modes  of  teaching, 
is  too  much  neglected,  while  we  spend  so  many  hours  in 
burdening  the  young  memory  with  dry  and  unintelligible 
task-work.  As  a  general  rule,  we  should  state  that  task-work 
should  not  be  commenced  before  the  child  is  five  or  six 
years  old.*  Previously  to  this  age,  whatever  is  done  in  the 
way  of  education,  should  be  done  voluntarily  and  easily  on 
the  child's  part ;  and  his  physical  well-being  should  engage 
our  attention  rather  than  his  intellectual  progress.  There 
will  be  no  danger  in  allowing  the  latter  to  be  slow,  if  it  is 

•  By  some  writers  a  still  later  period  is  fixed  upon.  Dr.  Brighara  says, 
seven  or  eight  years ;  and  Mr.  Macnish  agrees  with  him,  in  the  following 
graphic  note  on  this  suhject,  which  is  worth  transcrihing.  "  Till  a  child 
attains  this  age,  his  education  should  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  physical  and 
moral.  Let  him  ramble  about,  and  thus  strengthen  his  frame;  and  let  him 
he  taught  to  abhor  lying,  thieving,  tale-bearing,  oppression,  cruelty,  gluttony, 
and  every  kind  of  vice.  When  the  weather  admits  of  it,  children  should  be 
very  much  in  the  open  air.  Laughter,  shouting,  and  innocent  mirth  should 
never  be  checked,  but  rather  encouraged.  They  are  the  grand  safety-valves 
for  the  superabundant  exuberances  of  the  young  spirit ;  yet  some  parents 
have  the  incalculable  foUy  to  close  those  outlets  of  joy,  and  interdict  as  much 
as  possible,  every  expression  of  vivacity  in  their  children.  The  young  crea- 
tures ai'e  prohibited  from  laughing  and  talking  in  their  presence,  obliged  to 
sit  stock-still  like  so  many  waxen  images,  and  compelled  to  smother  the 
glorious,  and  alas !  too  brief,  impulses  of  childhood  in  the  stagnation  of 
fiilenoe." 
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only  sound  and  connected  witli  good  health.  In  the  case  of 
active  and  excitable  children,  we  should  even  put  restraints 
upon  voluntary  attention  \  for  in  such  subjects,  even  volun- 
tary and  cheerful  mental  occupation  mmj  be  injurious,  if  the 
excitement  attending  it  is  allowed  to  go  so  far  as  to  interfere 
with  the  appetite  or  the  hours  which  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  sleep.  Intellectual  excitement  in  the  evening,  or  near 
bed-time,  should  be  avoided.  But,  with  these  obvious  pre- 
cautions, it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  great  amount  of  useful  know- 
ledge may  be  imparted  at  an  early  age,  without  any  op- 
pression of  the  memory  or  sacrifice  of  health.  Habits  of 
attention  may  be  formed  by  pleasant  oral  intercourse,  with 
pictorial  illustrations,  and  familiar  explanations  of  various 
objects.  Those  who  have  ever  watched  the  progress  of  the 
infant  mind,  trained  according  to  such  a  plan,  will  admire 
the  degree  of  information  which  children  may  thus  acquire, 
not  in  a  compulsory  and  irksome  style,  but  voluntarily  and 
cheerfully ;  not  with  the  loss  of  health  and  buoyant  spirits, 
but  as  an  aid  to  physical  exercises ;  indeed,  as  a  pleasant 
pastime  and  recreation. 

Owing  to  the  generally  more  delicate  organisation  and 
greater  excitability  of  the  female,  her  mind  must  not  be 
tasked  so  early  as  that  of  the  other  sex  ;  and  it  is  especially 
desirable  that  all  concerned  in  the  education  of  young  girls, 
should  direct  their  attention  to  every  possible  means  of  pro- 
moting their  physical  health,  particularly  to  all  kinds  of 
active  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Home  Education.— Infant  Schools.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
style  of  early  training  which  we  have  described,  can  be  most 
effectively  carried  out  at  home,  when  parents  have  leisure  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  task,  or  can  employ  the  services  of  a 
well-qualified  teacher.  Lifant  schools  are  admirably  adapted 
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to  take  charge  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  especially  in 
large  towns,  where  parents  are  called  away  from  their  homes 
by  their  daily  labour.  But  the  ties  of  social  intercourse, 
filial  affection,  and  well  regulated  obedience,  which  should 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  child's  moral  character,  are  best 
learned  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  this,  therefore,  should 
always  be  the  chosen  ground  for  early  training  when  cir- 
cumstances will  allow  it.  The  usefulness  of  an  infant  school 
greatly  depends  on  the  mind  and  temperament  of  the  master. 
He  should  be  able  to  rule  by  a  gentle  sway  over  the  affec- 
tions, as  well  as  to  instruct ;  and  should  have  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  requisitions  of  childhood,  as  will 
enable  him  to  treat  his  pupils  with  a  regard  to  their  bodily 
health,  as  well  as  their  mental  progress.  Fresh  air,  a  fair 
allowance  of  cheerful  exercise  (in  a  good  play-ground  in  fine 
weather,  or  in  a  large  well-ventilated  room  during  rain), 
free  use  of  the  lungs  in  singing  and  shouting,  variety  of 
position  and  action,  so  as  to  afford  full  play  to  all  muscles ; 
these  are  essential  points  in  the  management  of  an  infant 
school.  As  we  have  already  said,  a  knowledge  of  music  is 
highly  desirable  in  the  master ;  for  nothing  is  better  adapted 
than  cheerful,  hearty  singing,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
ordinary  school  routine. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  protest  against  the  disposition  of 
some  infant  school  teachers,  to  impart  knowledge  of  too 
technical  and  scientific  a  character  to  their  juvenile  pupils, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  common  facts  and  truths,  and  that  best 
of  learning — common  sense. 

Boarding  Schools. — The  advantages  of  home  education  are, 
perhaps,  more  strikingly  evident  with  reference  to  girls,  than 
in  the  case  of  boys.  If  circumstances,  however,  make  it  neces- 
sary to  send  a  daughter  to  a  boarding-school,  more  than  com- 
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mon  care  is  required  in  our  inquiries  respecting  the  character 
of  the  school.  It  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  information  espe- 
cially on  the  following  important  points  : — That  the  pupils 
have  a  supply  of  as  much  plain  wholesome  food  (including  a 
good  proportion  of  animal  food)  as  they  can  eat ;  that  the 
school  is  situated  in  a  healthy  locality,  affording  proper  scope 
and  convenience  for  recreation ;  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
day  be  devoted  to  recreations,  such  as  walking,  running, 
skipping,  gardening,  etc. ;  that  the  pupils  retire  regularly  to 
rest  at  an  early  hour,  and  rise  early,  but  so  as  to  have  a  due 
allowance  of  sleep  ;  that  each  pupil  has  a  separate  bed  ;  that 
the  bed-rooms  are  well  ventilated,  and  that  too  many  are  not 
allowed  to  sleep  in  one  chamber  ;  that  the  mode  of  education 
pursued  shall  include  a  wise  and  careful  training  of  the 
moral  habits  and  affections,  combined  with  attention  to  the 
due  development  of  their  physical  powers ;  in  short,  every 
care  must  be  taken  that  moral  and  physical  health  be  not 
sacrificed  to  mere  accomplishments. 

Too  often  it  is  considered,  that  if  a  lady  has  a  fair  pro- 
ficiency in  the  ordinary  branches  of  polite  education,  she 
must  be  well  qualified  to  train  young  females,  while  her 
qualifications  to  superintend  their  moral  and  physical  training 
are  almost  totally  left  out  of  the  account.  To  add  force  to 
our  advice,  we  might  here  quote  several  instances  of  the 
most  serious  sacrifices  of  health  to  modern  accomplishments, 
by  young  ladies  passing  through  the  routine  of  ill-regulated 
boarding  schools  ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  combination  of  qualities  required  in  the  governess  of  a 
boarding  school,— sound  education,  accomplishments,  moral 
influence,  domestic  management,  fine  temper,  a  considerable 
degree  of  physiological  knowledge,*  can  very  rarely  be  found, 

*  A  useful  little  volume,  published  by  Van  Voorst,  entitled  «  Everi  day 
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and,  consequently,  out  of  the  very  great  number  "of  "  esta- 
blishments for  young  ladies,"  we  could  select  very  few  in 
which  the  style  of  education  is  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  we  have  written,  that 
we  are  opposed  to  mental  cultivation  at  the  proper  period  : 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  long  since  adopted  the  Latin  motto 
"  Vita  sine  literis  mors  est"  ;  and  all  our  observations  in  this 
chapter  are  solely  directed  to  suppress  an  inordinate  desire 
for  imparting  book  knowledge  during  infancy  and  childhood. 
We  would  wish  to  stimulate  all  those  who  have  passed  their 
youth,  and  possess  good  health,  to  apply  themselves  with 
great  vigour  to  mental  labour  and  improvement.  Facts 
abundantly  prove  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  at  a  proper 
time  of  life  is  not  injurious,  but  beneficial  to  health. 
Literary  men,  says  M.  Brunaud,  in  his  Hygiene  des  gens 
de  lettres,  have  in  all  countries  usually  been  long  lived. 
The  class  of  learned  men  who  have  lived  more  than  seventy 
years,  includes  the  most  distinguished  that  have  ever 
existed.  Mental  cultivation  has  given  a  predominance  to 
the  reasoning  powers  over  the  sensual,  and  has  been  eminently 
conducive  to  all  the  principles  of  temperance.  Dr.  Brigham 
justly  remarks  :  "  A  taste  for  reading  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  that  we  ever  form  ;  and  could  we  believe  with 
Montesquieu  that  '  reading  is  a  never -failing  remedy  for  all 
the  ills  of  life  or  with  our  illustrious  Jefferson,  that '  but 
for  books  life  would  scarcely  be  worth  having,'  we  should 
none  of  us  neglect  cultivating  this  taste,  and  urging  others 
to  do  likewise." 

The  physician  may  be  supposed  to  travel  beyond  his  pro- 
per range,  when  he  ventures  to  treat  briefly     moral  training; 

"Wonders,  or  Facts  in  Physiology  which  all  should  know",  illustrated  by  wood- 
cuts, should  bo  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher. 
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but  the  fact  is,  this  topic  is  not  so  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  physical  management  of  childhood,  as  some  persons 
would  imagine  it  to  be.    A  sound  and  quiet  state  of  physical 
health  is  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  a  good  moral  develop- 
ment.   A  feeble  and  irritable  condition  of  the  bodily  frame 
is  likely  to  be  associated  with  an  excitable  temper.  With 
regard,  therefore,  even  to  the  future  moral  character,  we 
would  add  stress  to  the  observations  already  made  on  the 
importance  of  general  health.     If  you  would  have  your 
moral  lessons  successful,  take  care  that  the  digestion  is  good, 
the  head  clear,  and  the  constitution  free  from  irritability  and 
feverish  excitement.      Regularity  in  plain  diet,  sleep,  exer- 
cise, and  moderate  study,  is  a  powerful,  though  indirect,  aid 
in  moral  training.    With  regard  to  more  direct  means,  we 
certainly  would  not  have  them  neglected,  even  in  very 
early  life.    The  moral  education  of  the  child  commences  in 
early  infancy,  and  is  often,  perhaps,  decided  for  good  or  for 
evil  before  the  stage  of  childhood  is  terminated.    In  moral 
qualities,  the  child  is,  indeed,  "  father  to  the  man,"  and  the 
training  of  these  requires  the  most  anxious  attention  even 
during  infancy.    All  the  passions  and  affections  are  designed 
for  good,  and  our  object  must  be  not  to  obliterate  them,  but 
to  guide  them  into  a  system  of  harmonious  operation  with 
each  other.    This  must  be  done  by  sedulously  cultivating  all 
the  affections,  obviously  good  in  their  nature  ;  and,  next,  by 
their  influence  regulating  the  violence  of  others,  which,  if 
freely  indulged,  would  lead  to  evil.     Thus  anger  should  be 
restrained,  not  by  another  display  of  anger,  but  by  steady 
exhibition  of  parental  affection,  and  by  shewing  a  practical 
example  of  calmness  amid  irritating  circumstances.  Emu- 
lation, which  is  too  frequently  used  as  the  chief  stimulus  to 
mental  effort,  should  be  restrained  within  just  and  whole- 
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some  limits  ;  and  the  love  of  approbation,  while  it  should  by 
no  means  be  altogether  suppressed,  should  be  guarded,  lest 
it  grow  into  a  dangerous  ambition,  or  degenerate  into  vanity. 
Above  all,  and  as  the  great  corrective  of  all  the  passions,  we 
should  encourage  in  every  way  the  development  of  the  con- 
science or  moral  sense. 

In  connection  with  moral  training,  we  may  briefly  advert 
to  the  plan  of  corporeal  punishment  as  still  adopted,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  in  some  schools.  We  have  generally  found 
that  this  very  objectionable  method  of  enforcing  attention, 
method,  and  obedience,  is  most  freely  employed  by  those 
who  are  deficient  in  all  the  milder  modes  of  maintaining 
authority ;  by  masters,  in  fact,  who  have  no  firm  moral  power 
over  their  pupils,  and  who  are,  consequently,  disposed  to 
use  the  cane  freely  as  a  ready  substitute  for  all  the  superior 
modes  of  correction.  The  tendency  of  this  coarse  style  of 
correction  is  certainly  degrading  to  the  pupil,  causing  him 
to  regard  the  school  as  a  prison,  the  teacher  as  a  despot,  and 
the  whole  process  of  education  as  a  very  arbitrary  and  cruel 
affair.  It  is  most  desirable  that  this  practice  of  corporeal 
punishment  should  be  laid  aside.  Masters  of  schools  who 
find  that  they  can  establish  their  authority  by  no  better 
means,  should,  we  think,  be  led  to  doubt  their  own  fitness 
for  their  profession. 

To  conclude — the  great  rule  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  explain,  with  regard  to  early  education,  may  now  be 
stated  in  a  few  simple  terms  : — We  hold,  that  the  general 
health  of  mind  and  body  should  he  the  main  object  of  all  who 
have  the  care  of  childhood,  and  not  any  particular  develop- 
ment of  intellectual  brightness.  Let  the  body  and  the  mind 
of  the  child  be  preserved  in  a  natural  and  healthy  condition, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  intellectual  powers  with  which 
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he  is  endowed  will,  in  due  time,  develope  themselves  without 
any  injurious  excitement.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
main  object  is  to  produce  an  intellectual  proficiency  as  early 
as  possible,  our  haste  is  likely  to  frustrate  our  own  design. 
As  every  part  of  the  system  depends  upon  the  health  of  the 
whole,  the  mental  precocity  which  is  gained  at  the  cost  of  the 
bodily  health,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  short  lived  and 
useless.  The  motto  of  every  parent  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  children  should  be — 

"  Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano." 
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PRACTICAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE  DIET 

OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD.    8vo.    One  Shilling. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"There  are  few  suhjects  on  which  modern  science  is  capable  of  throwing 
more  light  than  the  Diet  of  Infancy;  and  Dr.  Barker  has  evidently  studied 
the  subject  attentively,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  safe  guide." — Athcnmum. 

"We  think  that  no  rational  person  will  deny  that  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  the  management  of  children,  which  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  age ;  any  person,  therefore,  who  introduces  an 
improvement  is  a  benefactor  on  a  large  scale.  To  accomplish  so  much  is  the 
aim  of  Dr.  Herbert  Barker  by  the  publication  of  the  treatise  under  notice  ; 
and  we  believe  he  will  succeed  if  the  book  become  well  circulated.  With 
such  an  impression  we  give  our  most  cordial  recommendation  of  the  work ; 
adding  that  if  ladies  will  forego  one  or  two  books  of  light  reading  and  obtain 
Dr.  Barker's  Treatise,  we  have  no  doubt  the  men  and  women  of  after  days  will 
profit  by  the  act." — Bedford  Times. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  this  brochure  will  be  a  serviceable 
additon  to  the  already  published  works  on  the  diet  and  regimen  of  infancy 
and  childhood.  We  are  not  favourable  generally  to  the  ultra-popular  style, 
even  in  books  treating  of  such  subjects  as  the  present;  but  if  it  is  justifiable 
in  any  place  it  is  in  these." — Lancet. 

"  The  importance  of  diet  and  regimen  in  infancy  cannot  be  overrated,  and 
we  are  greatly  pleased,  that  a  treatise  like  the  present  should  have  been 
undertalsen  by  so  able  a  hand.  This  little  book  is  not  one  of  those  additions 
to  quackery  called  "Hints  to  Mothers,"  etc.,  but  really  contains  useful 
instruction,  evidently  the  result  of  experience  and  careful  observation.  Upon 
each  of  the  subjects  embraced.  Dr.  Barker  has  thrown  out  observations  well 
calculated  for  the  instruction  of  the  youthful  mother  and  the  prejudiced  old 
nurse.  We  are  convinced  from  our  own  experience  that  one  half  the  children 
born  into  the  world  are  cut  off  prematurely,  by  alternate  stuffing,  starving  and 
drugging,  and  general  bad  management  combined.  We  conclude  our  notice 
by  extracting  a  few  passages."— T/te  Institute  of  Medical,  Surgical  and 
Obstetrical  Science. 

"  This  is  a  portion  of  a  work  on  the  management  of  children  which  the 
author  is  now  conducting  through  the  press.  From  the  specimen  before  us 
we  augur  most  favourably  of  the  entire  work.  The  separate  issue  of  the 
chapter  on  diet  was  a  most  judicious  arrangement.  It  will  enable  parents 
to  obtain  at  a  cheap  rate,  information  cf  the  highest  importance  to  the  heallli 
of  their  oifspring,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  subject  on  which  correct  in- 
formation IS  more  extensively  needed."— British  Mother's  Magazine 
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"  The  author  occupies  a  high  rank  in  the  medical  profession,  and  is 
entitled  to  the  deference  which  may  well  be  paid  to  science  combined  with 
experience." — Nottingham  Review. 

"  By  a  timely  and  judicious  attention  to  the  '  Practical  Observations'  here 
presented,  health  and  long  life  will  often  bo  insured— by  neglecting  or  dis- 
regarding them,  a  state  of  perpetual  sickness  may  be  entailed  upon  the 
objects  of  a  pai-eut's  fondest  uSections."— Cheltenham  Chronicle. 

"  This  is  a  plain  and  admirably  written  treatise,  and  the  rules  given  are 
clear,  forcible,  and  convincing." — Plymouth  Journal. 

"  A  most  useful  book  for  mothers,  who  would  bestow  the  blessings  of  early 
health  on  their  offspring." — Shrewsbury  Journal. 


A  CASE  OF  LARGE  SECONDARY  PROSTATIC 

CALCULUS,  removed  by  Perinseal  Incision,  with  a  coloured  lithograph.  8vo. 
One  Shilling. 

"  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  prostatic  calculus  on  record  is  related 
by  Dr.  Herbert  Barker,  of  Bedford,  to  whose  kindness  the  writer  is  indebted 
for  the  annexed  engraving  of  it." — Druitt's  Surgeon's  Vade-Mecum.  (ith 
Edition,    p.  529. 

"  One  of  the  most  complete  descriptions  on  record  of  a  case  in  which  an 
extremely  large  calculus  of  this  kind  existed,  is  that  by  Dr.  Barker  of  Bedford. 
This  gentleman  successfully  removed  a  mass  formed  by  twenty-nine  portions, 
weighing  three  ounces,  four  drachms,  and  a  grain,  from  a  patient  twenty-six 
years  of  age." — The  Enlarged  Prostate,  its  Pathology  and  Treatment.  By 
Henry  Thompson,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S. 

"  Mr.  Fergusson  has  lately  referred  me  to  a  case  almost  identical  with  the 
last:  it  was  not  published  at  the  time  the  above  observations  were  made, 
otherwise  he  would  most  probably  have  alluded  to  it.  It  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Herbert  Barker,  and  the  case  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  in  many  respects  (as  in  the  number  of  the  calculi  being  the  same;  their 
having  the  peculiarly-shaped  surfaces,  adapting  them  accurately  to  each 
other;  and  in  the  extraction  of  them  by  a  similar  operation).  There  is  a 
complete  and  interesting  account  of  it,  with  a  beautiful  drawing,  showing  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  calculus,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical 
and  Surgical  Association  for  the  year  1847." — Report  in  the  Lancet  of  a  case 
treated  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  the  King's  College  Hospital.  By  Henry 
Smithy  M.R.C.S. 


ON  CYSTIC  ENTOZOA  IN  THE  HUMAN 

KIDNEY.  With  an  Illustrative  Case.  A  Paper  for  which  the  Council  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  London  awarded  their  Silver  Medal  in  1856.  8vo. 
One  Shilling. 

"  Nous  avons  sous  les  yeux  un  memoire  qui  a  ete  lu  devant  la  Societfe 
Medicale  de  Londres  par  un  des  membres,  M.  le  docteur  Herbert  Bai-ker,  et 
qui  prouve  que  cette  grave  question  est  serieusement  etudieo  par  uos 
confi-feres  d'outre  Manche  qui  ont,  croyons-uous,  d'assez  frequentes  occasions 
d'observer  des  acephalocystes  et  des  vers  intestinaux. 

«  «  »  »  • 

"Mais  ces  observations  acquiferent  un  tr6s-haut  degrfe  d'interet  pratique, 
qnand  on  cherche,  en  remontaut  vers  la  cause  qui  a  produit  ces  accidents,  a 
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Ics  rattacheri  rintrodnction  dans  notro  corps  d'un  animal,  ou  du  germe  d'lm 
animal,  fort  diflferent  de  celui  que  uous  avons  sous  les  yeux.  C'est  qu'a  f'uit 
M.  Herbert  Barker  dans  le  travail  dont  nous  parlons." — Journal  de  Medecine 
et  de  Chinirgie. 

"  We  refer  to  it,  although  belonging  to  a  special  branch  of  science,  on 
account  of  its  bearing  upon  a  difficult  scientific  problem,  viz.,  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation." — Eclectic  Review,  ' 

"  This  pamphlet  is  an  account  of  a  case  of  the  disease  to  which  it  relates^ 
and  is  accompanied  by  some  interesting  general  observations  on  the  subject 
of  entozoa." — Atlienaxmi. 

"  For  our  own  part,  we  must  he  allowed  to  express  our  conviction  that  the 
whole  treatment  of  this  subject  is  a  model  of  clearness,  caution,  and  patient 
reseai'ch,  which  many  more  ambitious  and  over-hasty  hypothesis-mongers 
would  do  weU  to  consult  and  imitate." — Bedford  Mercury. 

"  Dr.  Barker,  in  his  interesting  paper,  has  related  a  case,  in  which  the 
cystic  entozoa  were  developed  in  the  kidney  of  a  patient  under  his  care. 

"  A  point  of  great  interest  to  the  Sanitarian,  on  which  Dr.  Barker  dwells, 
is,  that  the  cystic  entozoa  may  be  taken  into  the  body  in  food,  and  that  thus 
received,  they  may  and  do  give  rise  to  tape-worm  ;  and  vice  versd,  that  the 
introduction  into  the  body  of  the  segments  or  the  ova  of  tape-worms,  may,  if 
thus  taken,  give  origin  to  the  cystic  variety. 

"  This  little  work  is  a  most  useful  addition  to  sanitary  literature." — Journal 
of  Public  Health. 

"This  subject  has  considerable  interest  for  other  persons  than  medical  men. 
Many  eminent  writers  have  believed  in  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation, 
and  sought  to  rid  themselves  of  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  origin  of  many  of 
the  smaller  and  more  microscopic  orders  of  animated  nature,  by  simply  stating 
that  swarms  of  living  beings  are  generated  spontaneously.  Such  researches 
as  are  here  recorded  tend  to  demolish  this  theory,  and  to  confirm  the  doctrine, 
inculcated  by  the  immortal  Harvey,  that '  all  animals  whatsoever  are  produced 
from  ova.'  Exceedingly  minute  creatures,  only  to  be  detected  by  the  most 
powerful  microscope,  are  here  clearly  traced  to  their  origin,  and  are  found  to 
give  rise  in  their  turn  to  other  kinds  of  living  creatures  apparently  very 
different." — Grimsby  Guardian. 


EEPORT  or  THE  MORTALITY  OF  BEDFORD 

AND  OF  THIRTY- NINE  EUEAL  PAEISHES.  8vo.  Presented  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Bedford  Union. 


IS  BEDFORD  HEALTHY,  AND  IF  NOT,  WHY 

NOT,  AND  HOW  CAN  IT  BE  MADE  SO?  An  Address  to  tho 
Inhabitants.    8vo.  Sixpence. 

"  The  result  shown  by  these  Tables  is  that  the  mortality  of  Bedford  is  at  a 
higher  rate  than  that  of  healthy  towns,  and  that  a  considerable  number  of 
deaths    arise  from  preventible  causes.     On  ascertaining  this  result,  Dr 
Barker  has  issued  to  the  inhabitants  an  address  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet 
in  which  he  enters  upon  the  whole  subject  very  ably."— Bedford  Times. 

"Dr.  Barker  has  presented  his  Tables  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  and 
wisely  so,  as  they  have  the  power  of  abating  many  of  the  nuisances.  *    *  * 
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Ho  has  done  his  duty  manfully  and  fearlessly ;  and  the  perusal  of  his  two 
pamphlets  has  given  us  the  best  impression  of  his  persevering  diligence  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  facts,  and  of  his  sound  sense  and  general 
acquaintance  with  sanitaiy  science,  in  drawing  conclusions  from  them." — 
Association  Medical  Journal. 

"  The  following  sentences  from  it  deserve  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold," 
*  *  ♦         Manchester  Weekly  Advertiser, 


ON    THE    RELATIVE    VALUE    OF  THE 

OZONOMETERS  OF  DES.  SCHONBEIN  AND  MOFFAT.  Reprinted 
from  the  Philosophical  Magazine.    8vo.    One  Shilling. 

"  This  brochure  is  written  simply  to  show  the  superiority  of  Dr.  Moffat's 
ozone-papers  over  those  of  Professor  Schonbeiu,  a  superiority  which  seems 
to  be  established  beyond  all  doubt." — Journal  of  Public  Health. 


ON   THE   TREATMENT   OF   FEVERS,  WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  VENTILATION.  A  Physiological  Review, 
8vo.    One  Shilling. 

"  Dr.  Bai'ker  takes  a  common  sense  view  of  what  is  required  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fever.  He  does  not  deny  that  medicines  are  of  use;  hut  he— in 
common  with  many  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  medical  profession  from 
the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present  time — insists  on  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly supplying  the  fever  patient  with  pure  air." — The  Sanitary  Review. 


ON  INTRA-UTERINE  FRACTURES:  with  an 

Illustrative  Case. 

"  Dr.  H.  Barker,  of  Bedford,  has  directed  attention  to  the  suhject  of  intra- 
uterine fractures,  in  their  pathological  and  medico-legal  relations.  He  ad-vises 
that  the  bones  of  the  body  should  be  examined  in  reference  to  their  strength, 
osseous  development,  and  other  physical  characters." — Professor  Taylor's 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  6th  edition,  p.  511. 


CASES   OF   STRANGULATED   HERNIA,  AND 

OPERATIONS:  WITH  REMARKS.    12mo.  Sixpence. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SEWER  EMANATIONS. 

8vo.    One  Shilling. 

"Dr.  Barker,  in  his  i-ecent  inquiries  into  the  action  of  this  gas  (sul- 
phuretted hydrogen)  on  the  animal  system,  has  ascertained  that  1  part  of  it 
in  1800  of  air,  is  immediately  fatal  to  birds,  and  tliat  so  small  a  quantity  as  1 
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in  2112  of  air  \N-ill  sometimes  kill  them  in  about  a  minute  and  a  half.  Larger 
animals  are  not  so  easily  aflfected,  although  dogs  are  (luickly  killed  by  a  mix- 
ture containing  1  part  of  the  gas  in  210  of  air,  and  more  slowly  by  1  in  500." 
—Dr.  Letheby's  Report  to  the  Cominissioiiers  oj  Sewers  on  Sewage  and 
Sewer  Gases. 

"  Dr.  Barker  has  recently  performed  an  ingenious  series  of  experiments  on 
animals,  to  determine  the"^  effects  of  each  of  the  noxious  principles  which 
arise  from  cesspools.  He  placed  the  animal  in  a  close  chamber  by  a  cesspool, 
with  -which  a  tube  opening  into  the  chamber  communicated  ;  and  a  lamp  was 
arranged  so  as  to  draw  a  current  of  cesspool  air  steadily  over  the  creatures 
inside.  With  a  pair-  of  bellows  Dr.  Barker  could  draw  the  air  from  the 
chamber.  A  young  dog  in  half  an  hour  'became  very  uneasy  and  restless  ; 
he  vomited,  and  had  a  distinct  rigor,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  was  exhausted. 
When  he  was  removed  he  soon  recovered."  'Another  dog  was  subjected  to 
the  cesspool  air  during  twelve  days:'  in  the  first  seven  days  he  underwent  a 
series  of  sufferings,  not  unlike  the  symijtoms  of  the  diseases  of  children  in 
hot  weather ;  on  the  ninth  he  was  '  very  ill  and  miserable.'  After  he  was 
hberated,  on  the  twelfth  day,  be  remained  '  very  thin  and  weak  for  six  weeks.' 
Dr.  Barker  then  continued  his  experiments  on  the  efi'ects  of  definite  doses  of 
the  gases  in  the  sewers,  and  killed  or  poisoned  several  sparrows,  linnets,  jack- 
daws, and  dogs. 

"  Thus  Dr.  Barker  has,  for  om-  instruction,  imitated  on  a  small  scale,  and 
on  a  few  of  the  inferior  animals,  the  vast  experiment  which  is  constantly 
going  on,  and  destroys  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  all  over  Eng- 
land. Instead  of  a  few  animals  in  a  close  chamber,  more  than  two  millions 
of  people  live  in  London  over  sewers  and  cesspools.  The  poison  is  generated 
in  every  house  ;  it  is  distributed  conveniently  along  all  the  lines  of  road,  so 
as  to  throw  up  its  vapours  into  the  mouths,  throats,  and  lungs  of  the  people 
through  innumerable  gully-holes,  which  are  either  left  untrapped,  or  trapped 
imperfectly,  in  order  that  the  poisonous  gasses  might  escape.  A  variation  in 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  draws  up  the  stinking  air  from  the  sewers, 
like  Dr.  Barker's  bellows.  All  the  details  of  the  experiment  were  as  care- 
fully contrived  by  the  engineers  of  the  old  sewers'  commissioners  as  if  they 
were  constructing  an  apparatus  for  passing  currents  of  poisonous  airs  steadily 
over  the  people  of  London,  with  a  view,  lilie  Dr.  Bai'ker,  to  ascertain  their 
exact  efi'ects.  The  engineers  of  the  new  Board  of  Works  have  endeavoured 
to  keep  the  apparatus  in  order. 

"  It  is  now  time  that  this  cruel  experiment  should  cease.  Last  year,  when 
no  epidemic  prevailed,  not  less  than  14,795  unnatural  deaths  were  registered 
in  London.  This  was  the  aggregate  efi'ect  of  the  impure  airs,  and  of  other 
sanitary  defects. 

"  Will  the  London  Boards  of  Works  stop  the  experiment  ?  Are  they,  like 
Dr.  Bai'ker,  convinced  and  satisfied  ?  Will  they  bring  their  common  sense  to 
bear  on  this  question  ?    Gases  are  constantly  generated  in  the  sewers  and 

cesspools,  and  these  gases  will  escape.    Their  elasticity  carries  them  and 

perhaps  still  more  poisonous  organic  compounds — through  the  gully-holes 
so  long  as  there  is  no  other  outlet.  But  what  can  be  an  easier  engineering 
problem  than  to  discharge  into  the  atmosphere  the  sewer  gases,  through  pipes 
running  up,  and  at  least  as  high  as  the  chimneys  ?  This  is  in  partial  opera- 
tion, and  if  made  universal  would  be  a  mitigation  of  the  evil.  There  are 
many  ways  of  getting  entirely  rid  of  these  gases,  and  why  should  not  the  in- 
expensive work  be  at  once  done?"— -J?(;(;tst)-a?--(?«?ieraZ's  Quarterly  Return  of 
Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths.    No.  37.  1858. 

"  Dr.  Barker,  of  Bedford,  has  reprinted  an  account  of  his  clever  experi- 
ments on  the  influence  of  sewage  gases  on  the  health  of  animals.  His 
strilring  experiments  fix  attention  upon  the  dangerous  effects  of  those  e'flluvia 
They  are  such  as  issue  from  half  the  gully-holes  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  if 
Dr.  Barker's  rats  and  mice  and  dogs  grew  sick,  restless,  and  diarrhccal  it  is 
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no  other  than  happens  to  the  two  millions  of  human  heings  who  in  London 
live  '  in  close  chambers  over  sewers  and  cesspools'." — Lancet. 

"  *  *  *    In  another  column  some  account  will  be  found 

of  the  remarkable  observations  of  Dr.  Barker,  of  Bedford,  bearing  out  these 
recommendations  of  Dr.  Lankester." — Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE    ORIGIN  AND 

PROPAGATION  OF  CEETAIN  EPIDEMIC  DISEASES.  A  paper  read 
before  the  Epidemiological  Society  of  London;  and  reprnited  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society.    8vo.    One  Shilling. 
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"  It  would  be  unjust  to  conclude  this  notice  without  saying  a  few  words  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Churchill,  from  whom  the  profession  is  receiving,  it  may  he  truly  said,  the  most 
beautiful  series  of  Illustrated  Medical  Works  which  has  ever  been  published.' ' — Lancet. 

"  AU  the  publications  of  Mr.  Churchill  are  prepared  with  so  much  taste  and  neatness, 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  commendation."  —  Eiinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"  No  one  is  more  distinguished  for  the  elegance  and  recherche  style  of  his  publica- 
tions than  Mr.  Churchill." — Provincial  MedicalJournal. 

"Mr.  Churchill's  publications  are  very  handsomely  got  up:  the  engravings  are 
remarkably  well  executed." — Dublin  Medical  Press. 

"The  typography,  illustrations,  and  getting  up  are,  in  all  Mr.  Churchill's  publi- 
cations, most  beautiful." — Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

"  Mr.  Churchill's  illustrated  works  arc  among  the  best  that  emanate  &om  the 
Medical  Press."— JV/edica(  Times. 

"  We  have  before  called  the  attention  of  both  students  and  practitioners  to  the  great 
advantage  which  Mr.  Churchill  has  conferred  on  the  profession,  in  the  issue,  at  sucli  a 
moderate  cost,  of  works  so  highly  creditable  in  point  of  artistic  execution  and  scientific 
merit." — Dublin  Quarterly  Journal. 
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SCIENCE. 
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of  the  Kingdom. 

The  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  is  favoured  with  an  amount  of  Literary  and  Scientific 
support  which  enables  it  to  reflect  fully  the  progress  of  Medical  Science,  and  insure  for  it  a 
character,  an  influence,  and  u  circulation  possessed  at  the  present  time  by  no  Medical  Peri- 
odical. 

THE    HALF-YEARLY    ABSTRACT    OF  THE 
MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

Being  a  Digest  of  the  Contents  of  the  principal  British  and  Continental  Medical  Works; 
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Edited  by  W.  H.  Ranking,  M.D.,  Cantab.,  and  C.  B.  Radoliffe,  M.D.,  Lond.  Post  8vo. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF   PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE 
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WiNSLOW,  M.D.    Price  3s.  %d.    Nos.  I.  to  XIII.    New  Scries. 


THE    PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 
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Edition.    8to.  cloth,  7s. 
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DR.   WILLIAM    ADDISON,    F.  R.S. 

CELL  THEEAPEUTICS.   Svo.  doth,  4.. 
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'ON  HEALTHY  AND  DISEASED  STEUCTUEE,  AND  THE  True 

Principles  qf  Treatment  for  the  Curb  op  Disease,  especially  Consumption 
AND  Scrofula,  founded  on  Microscopical  Analysis.    Svo.  cloth,  12s. 

DR.   ALEXANDER,    F.R.C.S.  BY  EXAM. 

EHEUMATISM:  its  Nature,  Causes,  and  Cure. 
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Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
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OBSEEVATIONS  ON  NAYAL   HYGIENE  AND  SCUEYY. 
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i  THE   PHYSIOLOGY   AND   TREATMENT   OF  PLACENTA  { 

'  PREVIA;  being  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  on  Midwifery  for  1857.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
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MAGNACOPIA :  a  Practical  Library  of  Profitable  Knowledge,  commu- 
nicating the  general  Minutise  of  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutic  Routine,  together  with  the 
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extensive  Variety  of  et  ceetera.    Third  Edition.    18mo.  6s. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  EPIDEMIC  PESTILENCES,  FROM  THE 

EARLIEST  AGES.    8vo.  cloth,  8s. 

MR.    LIONEL  J.    BEALE,  M.R.C.S. 

THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO  MIND 
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THE  BOOK  OE  PRESCRIPTIONS;  containiDg  3000  Prescriptions. 
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strangulated  hernia.    Svo.  cloth,  Ss. 

DR.  HANDFIELD  JONES,  F.R.S.,  So   DR.   EDWARD    H.  SIEVEKINQ. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY,   illustrated  with 

numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  Qd. 

MR.  WHARTON   JONES,  F.R.S. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

OPHTHALMIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY;  illustrated  with  Engravings,  plain 
and  coloured.    Second  Edition.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  Gd. 

THE  WISDOM  AND  BENEFICENCE  OF  THE  ALMIGHTY, 

AS  DISPLAYED  IN  THE  SENSE  OF  VISION;  being  the  Actonian  Prize  Essay 
for  1851.   "With  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.   Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

III. 

DEFECTS  OF   SIGHT ;   their  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and  General 
Management.    Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  CATECHISM  OF  THE  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY  OF 

THE  EYE  AND  EAR.  For  the  Clinical  Use  of  Hospital  Students.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6(/. 

A  CATECHISM  OF  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  ^ 

OF  BODY,  SENSE,  AND  MIND.    For  Use  in  Schools  and  Colleges.    Fcap.  8vo.,  | 

2s.  M.    \ 

DR.  BENCE   JONES,  F.R.S. 

MULDER  ON   WINE.    Foolscap  8vo.  doth,  6*. 

ON  ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY,  in  its  relation  to  STOMACH  and  RENAL 
DISEASES.    8vo.  cloth,  (Js. 


MR.    FURNEAUX    JORDAN,  M.R.C.S. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  CLINICAL  SURGERY;  WITH  A 

Method  of  Invesligatmg  and  Reporting  Surgical  Cases.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


MR.  JUDD. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  URETHRITIS  AND  SYPHI- 

LIS  :  including  Observations  on  the  Power  of  the  Menstruous  Fluid,  and  of  the  Dis- 
charge from  Leucorrhrea  and  Sores  to  produce  Urethritis:  with  a  variety  of  Examples 
Expenments,  Remedies,  and  Cures.    8vo.  cloth,  £1.  5s. 

MR.  KNAQGS. 

UNSOUNDNESS  OF  MIND  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO 

™6^c;^"^^^'^^^        RESPONSIBILITY  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES.    8yo.  cloth, 


A  MANUAL  OF  AUSGUL^ATIOrMD  PERCUSSION.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  J.  B.  Shaiipe,  M.R.C.S.  .3s. 
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™  DR.   HUNTER    LANE,  F.L.S. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY; 

adapted  to  the  London  Pharmacopffiia,  1851,  embodying  all  the  new  French,  Ameriain, 
and  Indian  Medicines,  and  also  comprising  a  Summary  of  Practical  Toxicology.  Second 
Edition.    24mo.  cloth,  Bis.  6d. 

DR.    LANE,  M.A. 

HYDROPATHY;  OE,  THE  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICAL 

TREATMENT.    An  Explanatory  Essay.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  ds.  6d. 


MR.   LAURENCE,   M.B.,  F.R.C.S. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  SURGICAL  CANCER.    The  Liston  Prize 

Essay  for  1854.    Second  Edition.    Plates,  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

MR.   LAWRENCE,  F.R.S. 

A  TREATISE  ON   RUPTURES.     The  Fifth  Edition,  considerably 
enlarged.    8vo.  cloth,  16s. 


DR.   EDWIN  LEE. 
I. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  CLIMATE  ON  TUBERCULOUS  DISEASE, 

with  Notices  of  the  chief  Foreign  Places  of  Winter  Resort.    Small  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

THE  WATERING  PLACES  OF  ENGLAND,  CONSIDERED 

with  Reference  to  their  Medical  Topography.    Third  Edition.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth, 
6s.  6d. 

111. 

THE  BATHS  OF  GERMANY,  FRANCE,  &  SWITZERLAND. 

Third  Edition.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6c?. 

IV. 

THE  BATHS  OF  RHENISH  GERMANY.  Post  Syo.  cloth,  4s. 

DR.  ROBERT    LEE,  F.R.S. 
I. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE   SPECULUM;   with  Three  Hundred  Cases. 
8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

CLINICAL  REPORTS  OF  OVARIAN  AND  UTERINE  DIS- 

EASES,  with  Commentaries.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

III. 

CLINICAL  MIDWIFERY  :  comprising  the  Histories  of  545  Cases  of 
Difficult,  Preternatural,  and  Complicated  Labour,  with  Commentaries.  Second  Edition. 
Foolscap  8to.  cloth,  5s. 

IV. 

PRACTICAL   OBSERVATIONS    ON    DISEASES    OF   THE  ^ 

UTERUS.    With  coloured  Plates.    Two  Parts.    Imperial  4to.,  7s.  6d.  each  Part 


MR.    LISTON,   F.R.S.  ^ 

PRACTICAL  SURGERY.  '  Fourth  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  22*.  § 
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MR.  H.   W.    LOBB,   L.S.A.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

ON  SOME  OF  THE  MORE  OBSCURE  FORMS  OF  NERVOUS 

AFFECTIONS,  THEIR  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT.  With  an 
Introduction  on  the  Physiology  of  Digestion  and  Assimilation,  and  the  Generation  and 
Distribution  of  Nerve  Force.  Based  upon  Original  Microscopical  Observations.  With 
Engravings.    8vo.  cloth,  \0s.  6d. 

LONDON    MEDICAL    SOCIETY    OF  OBSERVATION. 

WHAT  TO  OBSERYE  AT  THE  BED-SIDE,  AND  AFTER 

DEATH.    Published  by  Authority.    Second  Edition.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

M.  LUGOL. 

ON  SCROFULOUS  DISEASES.  Translated  fi-om  the  French,  with 
Additions  by  W.  H.  Ranking,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Suffolk  General  Hospital. 
8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

DR.   GEORGE    H.   B.   MACLEOD,    F.R.C.S.  (EDIN.) 

NOTES  ON  THE  SURGERY  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR;  with 

REMARKS  on  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS.    8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

MR.  JOSEPH    MACLISE,   F.R.C.S.  $ 
I. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY,  a  Series  of  Dissections,  illustrating  the  Prin- 
cipal Regions  of  the  Human  Body. 

The  Second  Edition,  complete  in  XIII.  Fasciculi,    Imperial  folio,  5s.  each;  bound  in 
cloth,  £3.  12s.;  or  bound  in  morocco,  £4.  4s. 
^  II. 

ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRACTURES.  This  Work  will  be  Uni- 

form  with  the  Author's  "  Surgical  Anatomy; "  each  Fasciculus  will  contain  Four  beautifully  X 
executed  Lithographic  Drawings,  and  be  completed  in  Nine  Numbers.     Fasciculi  I. 
to  VII.,  imperial  folio,  Ss. 

DR.    M  A  YN  E. 

AN  EXPOSITORY  LEXICON  OF  THE  TERMS,  ANCIENT 

AND  MODERN,  IN  MEDICAL  AND  GENERAL  SCIENCE,  including  a  com- 
plete MEDICAL  AND  MEDICO-LEGAL  VOCABULARY,  and  presenting  the 
correct  Pronunciation,  Derivation,  Definition,  and  Explanation  of  the  Names,  Analogues, 
Synonymes,  and  Phrases  (in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German,)  employed  in 
Science  and  connected  with  Medicine.    Parts  I.  to  VIII.,  price  5s.  each. 


DR.  WM.  H.  MADDEN. 

THOUGHTS  ON  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION;  withanAppen- 

dix  on  the  Climate  of  Torquay.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


DR.  MARCET. 

ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  FOOD,  AND  HOW  IT  IS 

ADULTERATED  ;  with  Practical  Directions  for  its  Analysis.    8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d, 


DR.  MARTIN. 

k   THE    UNDERCLIFF,   ISLE   OF  WIGHT:   its  Climate,  History, 
and  Natural  Productions.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  lOa.Gd. 
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DR.  MARKHAM. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEAET :"  THEIE  PATHOLOGY,  Diag- 
nosis, AND  TREATMENT.   Post.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

SKODA  ON  AUSCULTATION  "aND  PERCUSSION.  Post  Svo. 

Clotllj  6S»  vvwww^^^wwvw.^ 

MR.  J,   RANALD    MARTIN,  F.R.S. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TEOPICAL  CLIMATES  ON  EUEO- 

PE  AN  CONSTITUTIONS.  Originally  by  the  late  James  Johnson,  M.D.,  and  now 
entirely  rewritten ;  including  Practical  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  European  Invalids 
on  their  Return  from  Tropical  Climates.    Seventh  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  16s. 


DR.  MASSY. 

ON  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  EECRUITS ;  intended  for  the  Use  of 

Young  Medical  Officers  on  Entering  the  Army.    8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


MR.    MAUNDER,  F.R.C.S- 

RICOED'S  LECTURES  ON  CHANCRE,   with  Eemarks  on  Perinaeal 

Section  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,    8vo.  cloth,  8s. 


DR.  MILLINGEN. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  IN- 

SANE;  witli  Considerations  on  Public  and  Private  Lunatic  Asylums.    18mo,  clotb, 
MR.  JOHN    L.    MILTON,  M.R.C.S. 

PEACTICAL    OBSEEYATIONS    ON    A    NEW   WAT  OF 

TREATING  GONORRHCEA.  With  some  Remarks  on  the  Cure  of  Inveterate  Cases. 
8vo.  cloth,  5s.   

DR.  MONRO. 
I. 

EEMAEKS  ON  INSANITY:  its  Nature  and  Treatment.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
EEFOEM  IN  PEIVATE  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.    Svo.  doth,  4^. 

DR.  NOBLE. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE:  AN  INTEO- 

DUCTION  TO  THE  PRACTICAL  STUDY  OF  INSANITY.  Second  Edition.  8vo. 
cloth,  10s. 

THE  HUMAN  MIND  IN  ITS  EELATIONS  WITH  THE 

BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6(1, 
MR.  J.   NOTTINGHAM,  F.R.C.S. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    EAE.    illustrated   by  Clinical  Observations. 

8vo.  cloth,  12s. 
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^  MR.   NOURSE,  M.R.C.S. 

TABLES   FOE   STUDENTS.    Price  Ono  Shilling  the  Set. 

L  Divisions  and  Classes  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

2.  Classes  and  Orders  of  the  Vertebrate  Sub-kingdom. 

3.  Classes  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Natiu-al  and  Ai-tificial  Systems. 

4.  Table  of  the  Elements,  with  their  Chemical  Equivalents  and  Symbols. 


MR.    NUNNELEY,  F.R.C.S.E. 
I. 

ON  THE  OPiGANS  OE  YISION :  their  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology.  With  Plates,  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  NATTJRE,  CAUSES,  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  ERYSIPELAS.    8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

DR.  ODLING. 

A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  FOR  THE  USE 

T         OF  MEDICAL  STUDENTS.    Arranged  with  exi)resB  reference  to  the  Three  Months'  \\ 
Summer  Course.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d, 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ODONTOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  ^ 

LONDON.    With  Plates.    Vol.  I.,  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d.  ^ 

MR.  PAGET. 

A  DESCRIPTIYE    CATALOGUE   OF   THE  ANATOMICAL 

MUSEUM  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL.    Vol.  L  Morbid  Anatomy. 
8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

DITTO.     Vol.  II.     Natural  and  Congenitally  Malformed  Structures,  and  Lists  of  the 
Models,  Casts,  Drawings,  and  Diagrams.  5s. 


MR.   LANGSTON  PARKER. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES, 

both  Primary  and  Secondary;  comprising  the  Treatment  of  Constitutional  and  Confirmed 
Syphilis,  by  a  safe  and  successful  Method.    Third  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  10s. 


MR.   JAMES    PART,  F.R.C.S. 


THE  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  POCKET  CASE  BOOK, 

for  the  Registration  of  important  Cases  in  Private  Practice,  and  to  assist  the  Student  of 
Hospital  Practice.    Second  Edition.    3s.  6d. 


DR.  THOMAS    B.  PEACOCK,  M.D. 


ON  THE  INFLUENZA,  OR  EPIDEMIC  CATARRHAL  FEYER 


OF  1847-8.    8vo.  cloth,  5s.  (id. 
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MR.   OLIVER    PEMBERTON,  M.R.C.S. 

OBSERYATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORY,  PATHOLOGY,  AND 

TREATMENT  OF  CANCEROUS  DISEASES.  Part  I.  — Melanosis.  With 
coloured  Plates.    Royal  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

DR.  PEREIRA,  F.R.S. 

SELECTA  E  PEiESCEIPTIS.    Twelfth  Edition.    24mo.  cloth,  5*. 

MR.   PETTIGREW,  F.R.S. 

ON  SUPERSTITIONS  connected  with  the  History  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.    8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

DR.  PICKFORD. 

HYGIENE;  or,  Health  as  Depending  upon  the  Conditions  of  the  Atmo- 
sphere, Food  and  Drinks,  Motion  and  Rest,  Sleep  and  Wakefulness,  Secretions, 
Excretions,  and  Retentions,  Mental  Emotions,  Clothing,  Bathing,  &c.    8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

MR.   PIRRIE,  F.R.S.E. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OE  SURGERY,  with 

numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.    8vo.  cloth,  21s. 


PHARMACOPEIA  COLLEGE  REGALIS  MEDICORUM  LON- 

DINENSIS.    8vo.  cloth,  9s.;  or  24mo.  5s. 
Imprimatur. 

Hie  liber,  cui  titulus,  Pharmacopeia  Collegii  Regalis  Mediooeum  Loitdinensis. 
Datum  ex  jEdibus  Collegii  in  comitiis  cerisoriis,  Novembris  Mensis  14'°  1850. 

Johannes  Atrton  Paris.  Presses. 


PROFESSORS    PLATTNER   So  MUSPRATT- 

THE  USE  OE  THE  BLOWPIPE  IN  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 

MINERALS,  ORES,  AND  OTHER  METALLIC  COMBINATIONS.  Illustrated 
by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.    Third  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  10s.  &d. 


THE  PRESCRIBER'S   PHARMACOPOEIA ;  containing  all  the  Medi- 

cines  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  arranged  in  Classes  according  to  their  Action,  with 
their  Composition  and  Doses.  By  a  Practising  Physician,  Fourth  Edition.  32mo. 
cloth,  2s.  6d.;  roan  tuck  (for  the  pocket),  -Ss.  Qd. 

MR.   LAKE  PRICE. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANIPULATION:  Treating  of  the  Practice  of 
the  Art,  and  its  various  appliances  to  Nature.  With  Fifty  Engravings  on  Wood.  Post 
8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6rf, 

SIR  WM.  PYM,  K.C.H. 

OBSERYATIONS  UPON  YELLOW  FEYER,  with  a  Review  of 

"A  Report  upon  the  Diseases  of  the  African  Coast,  by  Sir  Wm.  Burnett  and 
Dr.  Brtson,"  proving  its  highly  Contagious  Powers.    Post  8vo.  6s. 
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DR.  JOHN    ROWLISON  PRETTY. 

AIDS  DURING-  LABOUE,  including  the  Administration  of  Chloroform, 
the  Management  of  Placenta  and  Post-partum  Hsemorrhage.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4*.  6d. 


DR.  RADCLIFFE. 

EPILEPSY,  AND  OTHER  CONVULSIVE  APPECTIONS;  their 

Pathology  and  Treatment.    Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

MR.    R  A  I  N  E  Y. 

ON  THE  MODE  OE  FORMATION  OF  SHELLS  OF  ANIMALS, 

OF  BONE,  AND  OF  SEVERAL  OTHER  STRUCTURES,  by  a  Process  of 
Molecular  Coalescence,  Demonstrable  in  certain  Artificially-formed  Products.  Fcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  4s.  6d. 

DR.   F.   H.  RAMSBOTHAM. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDI- 

CINE  AND  SURGERY.  Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Plates  on  Steel 
and  Wood;  forming  one  thick  handsome  volume.    Fourth  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  22s. 


DR.  RAMSBOTHAM. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  MIDWIFERY,  with  a  Selection 

of  Cases.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  I2s. 


DR.    DU    BOIS  REYMOND. 

ANIMAL  ELECTRICITY;    Edited  by  H.  Bence  Jones,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

With  Fifty  Engravings  on  Wood.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


DR.  REYNOLDS. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN,  SPINAL 

CORD,  AND  THEIR  APPENDAGES.    8vo.  cloth,  8s. 


DR.  B.  W.  RICHARDSON. 
I. 


ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  COAGULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Being  the  Astley  Cooper  Pkizb  Essay  for  1856,  With  a  Practical  Appendix. 
8vo.  cloth,  16s. 


n. 


THE  HYGIENIC  TREATMENT  OF  PULMONARY  CONSUMP- 
TION.  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 


DR.   W.    H.  ROBERTSON. 
I. 


THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  GOUT. 

8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d, 

A  TREATISE  ON  DIET  AND  REGIMEN. 

Fourth  Edition.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 
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MR.  ROBERTON. 

ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,  AND 

ON  PRACTICAL  MIDWIFERY.     8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

MR-   WILLIAM  ROBERTS. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  WASTING  PALSY;  beiug  a  Systematic  Treatise  on 

the  Disease  hitherto  described  as  ATROPIIIE  MUSCULAIRE  PROGRESSIVE. 
With  Foui-  Plates.    8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


DR.   ROWE,  F.S.A. 

L 

ON  SOME  OP  THE  MOEE  IMPOETANT  DISEASES  OP 

WOMEN  and  CHILDREN.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

II. 

NEEYOUS    DISEASES,    LIYEE    AND    STOMACH  COM- 

PLAINTS,  LOW  SPIRITS,  INDIGESTION,  GOUT,  ASTHMA,  AND  DIS- 
ORDERS PRODUCED  BY  TROPICAL  CLIMATES.  With  Cases.  Fifteenth 
Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


DR.  ROYLE,  F.R.S. 

A  MANUAL  OP  MATEEIA  MEDICA  AND  THEEAPEDTICS. 

With  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 


MR.    RUMSEY,  F.R.C.S. 

ESSAYS  ON  STATE  MEDICINE.  8vo.  cloth,  lo*.  Gc^. 


MR.  SAVORY. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OP  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE,  AND  COMPA- 
NION TO  THE  MEDICINE  CHEST  ;  comprising  Plain  Directions  for  the  Employ- 
ment of  Medicines,  with  their  Properties  and  Doses,  and  Brief  Descriptions  of  the 
Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  and  of  the  Disorders  incidental  to  Infants  and 
Children,  with  a  Selection  of  the  most  efficacious  Prescriptions.  Intended  as  a  Source 
of  Easy  Reference  for  Clergymen,  and  for  Families  residing  at  a  Distance  from  Profes- 
sional Assistance.    Fifth  Edition.    12mo.  cloth,  5s. 


DR.  SCHAOHT. 

THE  MICEOSCOPE,  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  YEGETABLE 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  Edited  by  Frederick  Currey,  M.A.  Fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

DR.  SEMPLE. 

ON  COUGH  :   its  Causes,  Varieties,  and  Treatment.  TVith  some  practical 

Remarks  on  the  Use  of  the  Stethoscope  as  an  aid  to  Diagnosis.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6rf. 
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MR.   SHAW,  M.R.C.S. 

THE  MEDICAL  EEMEMBRANCER ;  OE,  BOOK  OE  EMER- 

GENCIES  :  in  which  are  concisely  pointed  out  the  Immediate  Remedies  to  be  adopted 
in  the  First  Moments  of  Danger  from  Poisoning,  Apoplexj',  Burns,  and  other 
Accidents;  with  the  Tests  for  the  Principal  Poisons,  and  other  useful  Information. 
Fourth  Edition.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  M.R.C.S.  32mo. 
cloth,  2s.  6rf. 


DR.   SIBSON,  F.R.S. 

MEDICAL  ANATOMY.    With  coloured  Plates.    Imperial  folio.  Fasci- 
culi I.  to  V.    5s.  each. 
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